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MICHAELMAS LEGENDS. 

It is supposed that the honours rendered by 
mortals to St. Michael originated in that alleged 
apparition of the Archangel at Colossz in Phrygia, 
which may have given the Apostle Paul ground 
for his injunction to the Colossians :—“ Let no man 
beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels, intruding into those 
things which he hath not seen,” &c. 

Mrs, Jameson (Sacred and Legendary Art) says: 
“ Although the worship of angels was considered 
among the heresies of the early Church, we find 
Constantine no sooner master of the empire and a 
baptized Christian, than he dedicates a church to 
the Archangel Michael ; and this church, one of 
the most magnificent in Constantinople, became 
renowned for its miracles, and the parent and model 
of hundreds more throughout the East.” Constan- 
tine, however, who became master of the empire 
and a professor of Christianity about the year 
323, was not a worshipper whom St. Michael “had 
any special reason to favour, seeing that the Emperor 
did not submit to baptism till the year 337. In 
other words, he was not a received member of the 
Church hy that initiation till he felt himself 
dying. The author of the History of the Christian 





Church, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 
the Rev. J. C. Robertson, Canon of Canterbury, 
says of the Imperial votary of the Archangel, that 
“ feeling the approach of death, he sent for some 
bishops, to whom he declared that he had deferred 
his baptism from a wish to receive it in the waters 
of Jordan, but as the opportunity was denied to 
him, he begged them to administer the Sacrament.” 
This was done by Eusebius, Bishop of the neigh- 
bouring city of Nicomedia. 

About fourteen hundred years have brought us 
so much nearer “to the last syllable of recorded 
time,” since the warrior Archangel made another 
of his many alleged apparitions upon earth. This 
peculiar one is said to have occurred near Siponte, 
or Manfredonia (at Monte Gargano), in Apulia. 
It is celebrated, not at Michaelmas, but on the 8th 
of May, the day on which a bull made off from the 
herds of the wealthy Gargano, and sadly perplexed 
the herdsmen who went in search of it. At last 
the bull was found in a cavern, with an arrow in 
its side. One of the herdsmen was about to extri- 
cate the weapon, whereupon it flew out and sorely 
wounded him for his pains. The herdsmen, natu- 
rally bewildered, repaired to their diocesan for 
an explanation. The prelate pondered over the 
matter for three days, and could make nothing of 
it, till Michael himself appeared and cleared up the 
mystery. The cavern, he intimated, was a favourite 
resort of his own, and it was an audacious act on 
the part of the irreverent bull to enter it without 
leave. However, for the offence there would be 
full compensation if a church, in honour of St. 
Michael, were forthwith built over the cavern. 
This was accordingly done ; the magnificent edifice 
was consecrated on the 29th of September, and 
next Wednesday, Michaelmas Day, the festival of 
the consecration will make the district round 
Monte Gargano, or Monte St. Angelo, its present 
name, as piously gay as the May day which 
reminds the inhabitants of the bull, the wonderful 
arrow, and the Archangelic apparition. This 
Michaelmas legend is told with much variety of 
detail. One version is, that the Archangel was 
offended not with the bull, but with the herdsman, 
and that when the latter let fly an arrow at the 
quadruped, St. Michael turned it in its flight, and 
sent it with death upon its point into the heart of 
the poor fellow who had first despatched it. This 
history generally is confirmed by Sigebert, and is 
approved as authentic by the “ judicious critic” 
Mabillon. Such is the record of Butler. Baronius 
says that many of the particulars are certainly 
apocryphal. Mr. Baring-Gould’s opinion is to the 
effect that the account, as given above, is “obscured 
by fable and even grotesque.” 

In the same century that saw St. Michael’s 
Church erected on Monte Gargano, another was 
erected on that Cornish Mount which we know 
as St. Michael’s. That church fell into ruins. 
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A new one was, however, erected on that tide- 
encom rock, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. The church erected on the opposite 
coast, Mont St. Michel, between Normandy and 
Brittany, was the work of Bishop Aubert of 
y wore early in the eighth century. There is a 
bull in this legend also, and St. Michael appeared 
to the prelate, it is said, in several visions before 
the bishop made up his mind to erect the church 
as required. “St, Michael’s Chair” (not the pre- 
sent beacon place), in the Cornish bay, indicated 
the spot to which St. Michael once descended, and 
expressed his desire to have a chapel built to his 
honour on the mount. The conventual body here 
became subject to the younger establishment on 
the French coast. The Cornish brethren possessed 
a MS. history of that establishment, which Wil- 
liam of Worcester, on his visit there, in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, saw, read, and 
copied, under the impression that it was a history 
of the English house and brotherhood. Fortu- 
nately, William lived before critics had appeared 
upon earth, and his soul remained unvexed by 
critical naughtiness. Even his spirit has doubtless 
been undisturbed by the mistake having been 
simply recorded in the Chips of Prof. Max 
Miiller. 

The only poetically framed legend of the most 
poetical of Archangels, is the one which tells of the 
appearance of Michael to St. Gregory (before he 
was Pope) in the sixth century, when Rome was 
scourged by a fatal pestilence. After three days 
of prayer that the plague might be stayed, Gregory 
was standing near the Mole of Hadrian, when he 
beheld Michael above that monument, sheathing 
his blood-dripping sword. Therefore, Gregory 
knew that the mortal visitation had passed away, 
and the church of St. Michael, the bronze statue 
of the huge winged Archangel, and the title of 
“Castle of St. Angelo” (substituted for that of 
“Hadrian’s Tomb”), commemorate the event, 
which will be the theme on Wednesday, the 29th 
inst.,of many a discourse in that Eternal City, 
where St. Michael was formerly greeted with loud 
artillery— 

“ Arx tonat in gratiam tutelaris Numinis.” 
uD. 





A LIST OF WORKS ON SWORD PLAY. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 

Arte di maneggiare la spada a piedi, et a cavallo, 

ttista Gaiani. ... In 

4to., 


1619. 
descritta dall’ Alfiero Giovanni 
Loano, appresso Francesco Castello, mpcxIx. 
pp. xii-124. M. 

Escrime nouvelle, ou theitre auquel sont réprésentées 
diverses manieres de parer et de fraper d’espée seule, et 
@espée et poignard ensemble demonstress par figures 
en taillees en cuiure.. . . Par Nicolot Giganti Venetien ; 
et traduict ... par Jacques de Zeter. Francofurti 
apud Ja. de Zetter, mpcxix. Obl. 4to., pp. viii-58; 


eng. port. and 42 pl., the figures mostly nude. M. 
coach. Kippen newer diskurs von 


er rittermisigen 





und weit beriihmten kunst des fechtens, &c. Magde- 
burg, 1619. Folio. 

1620. Hans Michael Schiffer von Diez griindliche 
und eigentliche beschreibung der freiern adelichen und 
ritterlichen fechtkunst. Marpurg, 1620. 4to. 

1622. Escrime nouvelle, ou theitre auquel sont 
réprésentées diverses maniéres de parer et de fraper 
a seule. . . . Par Nicolot Giganti. ... Francfurth, 
1 Obl. 4to. ; figs. German and French. 

1624. De lo schermo, o vero scienza d’ arme di Salvator 
Fabris. Padove, 1624. Folio. 

1625. Modo facil y nuevo para examinarse los maestros 
en la destreza de las armas. . . . Por Don Luis Pacheco 
de Narvaez. . . . En Madrid, por Luis Sanchez ajio de 
1625. 8vo. ; folios vi-92. . 

1626. Académie de l’espée . 
Girard Thibault. Paris, 1626. 

1628. Scola o vero teatro nel quale sono rappresentate 
diverse maniere e modi di parare e di ferire di spada e 
pugnale, di Nicoletto Giganti, Vinitiano. In Padova, 

28. 


. - & pied et A cheval, par 


Académie de l’espée . . . & pied . a cheval, par Girard 


Thibault. Anvers, 1628. Folio. B. 
1632. Giuoco d’ arme, da Torelli, 1632. 4to. 
1635. L’exercice des armes, ou le maniement du 


fleuret, par Jean Baptiste Le Perche Du Coudray. Paris, 
1635. Folio. 

Engaijio y desengaiio de los errores que se an querido 
introducir en la destreza de las armas. Por Luis Pacheco 
de Narvaez. Matriti, 1635. 4to. 

1637. Jo. Salgen. Kriegsiibung, &c. . . . den frisch 
anfahenden fechtern und soldarten fiir erst niitslich und 
nithig zu wissen. 1637. 

1639. Advertencias para la ensejianza de la destreza 
de las armas asi a pie como acavallo. Por Luis Pacheco 
de Narvaez. Matriti, 1639. 4to. 

Pallas armata: the gentleman’s armorie, wherein the 
right and genuine use of the rapier and of sword is dis- 
plaied. London, 1639. 12mo. 

1640. Lascherma di Francesco Fernando Alfieri. In 
Padova, 1640. 

1641. Liesercizio della spada regolato con la perfetta 
idea della scherma e insegnato dalla maestra mano, di 
Terenziano Ceresa, Parmegiano, detto l’eremita. Ancona, 
1641. 4to. 

1645. Cereza (Terenziano) da Parma. _ L/esercizio 
della spada regolato, la perfetta idea delle scherma. 
Ancona, 1645. 

1653. L’arte di ben maneggiare la spada [in two parts] 
di Francesco [Fernando] Alfieri... . Con l’aggiunta 
dello spadone [one part]. In Padova, Sebastiano 
Sardi, mpcuimt. . . . Obl. 4to. Parts 1.-II. pp. xii-168; 
engvd. 2nd title, portrait of Martino Vidman, the dedi- 
catee, and 35 engs. amongst the text. Part III. pp. viii-40; 
17 engs. amongst the text. M.; Part III. B. 

Le maitre d’armes libéral, traitant de la théorie de 
l'art et exercice de l’espée seule ou fleuret, et de tout ce 
qui s’y peut faire et pratiquer de plus subtil, avec les 

principales figures et postures en taille douce, par Charles 
esnard. Rennes, 1653. 4to. 

Les vrays principes de l’espée seule .. . . 
Philibert de La Touche .. . Paris, 1653. 

The shield single against the sword double. By Henry 
Niccoli. London, 1653. 4to. 

1659. Modo facil y nuevo para examinarse los 
maestros en la destreza de las armas. . . . Por.Don Luis 
Pacheco de Narvaez. . . . En Madrid, 1659. 4to. 

1660. Griindtliche beschreibung, der freyen ritter- 
lichen und adelichen kunst des fechtens . . . Durch 
Joachim Meyer. . . Augspurg, 1660. 4to. . 

Il vero maneggio di spada d’Alessandro Senesio. In 
Bologna, 1660. Folio. 


par...- 
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1661. Kurze jedoch deutliche beschreibung, handelnd 
yom fechten auf dem stoss und hieb. Halle, 1661. 

1664. L’Ange, fechtkunst. Heidelberg, 1664. 8vo. 

Quesiti del cavaliere instrutto nell’ arte della scherma. 
Padova, 1664. 8vo. 

Jo. Gr. Trieglers, neues kiinstliches fechtbuch. Leip- 


zig, 1664. 

1665. Defensa dela doctrina, y destreza de las armas. 
Por Miguel Perez de Mendoza, Madrid, 1665. 4to. 

1666. Der adelichen gemiither wohlerfahrene exer- 
citien meister, das ist vollstiindiges fecht-, ringe- und 
voltigir-buch. Halle, 1666. Folio. 

1668. Académie de l’espée . . . A pied et a cheval, 

Girard Thibault. A Bruxelles, 1668. Folio. 


1669. Mattei (Francesco Antonio). Della scherma 
napoletana. Foggia, 1669. 4to. Novello de Bonis. 
1670. Les vrays principes de l’espée seule... par... 


Philibert de La Touche . . . Paris, 1670. 4to. 
L’exercice des armes, ou le maniement du fleuret, par 
Jean Baptiste Le Perche Du Coudray. Paris, 1670. Folio. 
La scherma illustrata composta da Giuseppe Morsi- 
cato Pallavicini. . . . In Palermo, per Domenico d’An- 
selmo, 1670. . . . Folio, pp. vi-76. Engd. port. and 31 
engs. of nude figures. Part I. Part II. published in 1673. 


1671. Jo. Ge. Briiche, beschryving van de scherm- 
konste. Leyden, 1671. 4to. 

1673. La seconda parte della scherma illustrata . . . 
composta da Giuseppe Morsicato Pallavicini. . . . In 
Palermo, per Domenico d’Anselmo, MDCLXXIII.... 
Folio, pp. vi-84. Engd. port. and 36 engs. with the text. 
Part I. published 1670. M. 

Defensa de la doctrina, y destreza de las armas. 
Miguel Perez de Mendoza. Matriti, 1673. 4to. 

Fecht-, ring- und voltigir-buch. Leipzig, 1673. 

1675. Quijada, destreza de las armas. En Madrid, 
1675. 4to. 

1676. Jo. Ge. Bruchii grondige beschryvinge van de 
edele en de ridderlyke scherm-ofte wapen-konste. Tot 
Amsterdam, 1676. 

L’exercice des armes, ou le maniement du fieuret, par 
_ Baptiste Le Perche Du Coudray. Paris, 1676. 

olio. 

1677. Scienza e practica d’arme di Salvatore Fabris. 
Deutsch. Leipzig, 1677. Folio. 

1679. Der kunstliche fechter, oder Theodori Vero- 
lini beschreibung des fechtens im rappier, Dusacken und 
Schwerdt. Wiirzburg, 1679. 

1680. Francesco Della Monica. 
tana: discorsi due. 1680. 

1682. Der adelichen gemiither wohlerfahrene exer- 
citien meister, das ist; vollstiindiges fecht-, ringe- und 
voltigir-buch. Halle, 1682. Folio. 

1683. Alfieri (Francesco Fernando). L’arte di ben 
maneggiare la spada. Padova, 1683. 4to. Sardi. 

Der adelichen gemiither wohlerfahrene exercitien 
meister, das ist: vollstiindige fecht-, ring- und voultesier 
kunst von Jo. Ge. Paschen. Frankfurt u. Leipzig bei 
Christ. Weidemann. 1683. Folio. 

1686. Regole della scherma insegnate da Lelio’ e 
Titta Marcelli, scritte da Francesco Antonio Marcelli, 
figlio... Parte prima [-seconda]. .. In Roma, nella 
stamperia di Dom. Ant. Ercole, 1686... .4to. Part I. 
Ppp. viii-176 ; plate with seven portraits of the author’s 
family ; 20engs. with text. Part II. pp. x-122; 14 engs. 
with text. M. B. 

Le maistre d’armes, ou l’exercice de l’epée seule . . . 
oa {André Wernesson] de Liancour. A Paris, chez 
‘auteur... MDCLXXXvI. Obl. 4to., pp. viii-190; engd. 
2nd title, portrait, and 14 other plates. M. 

1691. Hope (Sir Wm.), the complete fencing-master. 
London, 1691. 12mo. 


Por 


La scherma napoli- 








1692. The compleat fencing-master .... The second 
edition. By Sir W. Hope, Kt. London... Dorman 
Newman... 1692. 8vo., pp. xxii-184; 12plates. M. 

Le maistre d’armes, ou l’exercice de l’epée seule... . . 
par André Wernesson de Liancour. A Paris et a 
Amsterdam, 1692. Obl. 4to. 

1693. Borath, palaestrasurcana, oder fiichtare-konsten. 
Stockholm, 1693. Folio. 

1694. The swordsman’s vade mecum.... By Sir 
William Hope, Kt... . London...J. Taylor... and 
8. Holford. .. 1694. 8vo., pp. xiv-98. M. 

1696. L’art en fait d’armes, ou de l’épée seule avec 
les attitudes, par Labat. Toulouse, 1696. 8vo. 

La spada maestra di me Bondi di Mazo da Venetia 
.. - In Venetia, per Domenico Lovisa 4 Rialto 4 spese 
dell’ autore. mpcxcevi. Obl. 4to., pp. 174; 80 engs. 
with the text. M. 

Frep. W. Foster. 

The Grove, Camberwell. 


(To be continued.) 


STEPHEN, KING OF ENGLAND. 

On the death of Henry I., in 1135, his nephew, 
Stephen of Blois, second surviving son of Adela, 
fourth daughter of William the Conqueror, sister 
of Henry, and wife of the Count of Blois, ascended 
the throne. This has always been regarded as, in 
any point of view, a singular departure from the 
law of hereditary succession, as Henry had not 
only left a daughter, Matilda or Maud, who 
was married, at the time of Henry’s death, to the 
Count of Anjou, but Stephen himself had an elder 
brother, Theobald, Count of Blois, who, in so far 
as any right of succession could be derived through 
their mother, Adela, had a better claim to the 
throne than Stephen. These are the leading cir- 
cumstances, as regards the descent and kindred of 
Stephen, under which he assumed, or rather had 
conferred upon him, the royal dignity, in so far as 
these circumstances have been directly stated by 
historians ; for, as far as I am aware, Stephen has, 
with reference to his accession to the crown, been 
solely viewed in the light of his relationship to 
the House of Normandy. But I now submit 
that there is every reason to doubt whether his 
relationship to that house—though not without its 
effect—was the chief element involved in the 
success which crowned his efforts to become King 
of England. Did he not succeed to the throne 
in right of, and along with, his wife, as the repre- 
sentative of the ancient Saxon royal line? 

Stephen, when Henry died, was Earl of Mor- 
taigne in Normandy, an earldom conferred upon 
him by Henry, and of Boulogne in right of his 
wife, Matilda or Maud, the only child of Eustace 
IIL, Earl of Boulogne, and of Mary, daughter of 
Malcolm Canmore and Margaret, King and Queen 
of Scotland ; Mary being thus the sister of Matilda, 
the wife of Henry I. I am not going to trace 
Stephen’s accession to the throne through Mary, 
although it was no doubt an element in his favour 
that he was married to her daughter. But 
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Stephen’s wife seems to have been descended from 
Goda, the wife of Eustace L, Count of Boulogne, 
and sister of Edward the Confessor. The right of 
Stephen’s wife to the throne of England may, 
therefore, be held to have been preferable to that 
of any other individual then in existence, as repre- 
senting the old Saxon royal line. It was preferable 
to that of Edgar the Atheling, and his sisters, 
because it is distinctly stated by Matthew Paris 
that their grandfather, Edmund Ironside, was the 
son of King Ethelred by a concubine. Was this 
not the reason why Edward the Confessor and the 
English people always seem to have been so slack 
and indifferent in supporting the claim of Edgar 
to the crown? And as Stephen, in right of, and 
along with, his wife, had succeeded to the Earldom 
of Boulogne, so in right of, and along with, her 
he succeeded to the kingdom of England. His 
succession is thus no longer an enigma ; it is not 
to be regarded as a usurpation, but as a matter 
of pure and absolute right. Accordingly, King 
Stephen and Queen Matilda were stoutly sup- 
ported not only by the clergy, but also by the 
citizens of London, in all ages highly conservative, 
and always to be seen tenaciously adhering to the 
old Saxon line both before and after the arrival of 
William of Normandy. And thus, and by the 
support they received from the English people 
generally, Stephen and Matilda were enabled to 
overcome the strong efforts made by Henry’s 
daughter and her husband, the Count of Anjou, 
to possess themselves of the royal dignity. Stephen 
was greatly aided in doing so by his own personal 
qualifications. According to all accounts he was 
brave and generous, accomplished, affable, and 
noble looking. With such qualifications he could 
not fail to be popular. Of this we have, it is 
thought, complete proof, including the lines pre- 
served by Shakspeare, in Othello, beginning— 
“ King Stephen was a worthy peer.” 

I shall, with your permission, make a few remarks 
on these lines elsewhere, under the heading of 
“ Shakspeariana,” as they would be out of place 
here. Stephen and Matilda had three children, 
Eustace, William, and Mary. Eustace married 
the sister of the French king in 1140, but there 
seems to have been no issue of the marriage. In 
1151, Stephen wished the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to crown Eustace as his successor, but he 
declined to do so. Eustace died in 1153. Stephen 
himself died in 1154, after reigning about nineteen 
ears, and having been pre-deceased by Queen 

atilda. Their son William succeeded to the 
Earldom of Boulogne. He died in 1159, without 
issue, when Mary, the daughter of Stephen and 
Matilda, became Countess of Boulogne. She 


married a younger son of the Count of Flanders, 
and, through the issue of that marriage, the House 
of Austria, it is believed, represents Stephen and 
Matilda. Had William possessed the abilities and 





qualifications of his father, in all probability the 
House of Plantagenet, in the person of Henry IL, 
would not have obtained any footing in England. 
On the other hand, Henry was, both by birth and 
marriage, extremely powerful on the Continent ; 
he possessed great ability, and the blood of the 
old Saxon royal line was also in his veins. Besides, 
it is stated by historians that it had been arranged, 
in order to put an end to the war between Stephen 
and Matilda, Henry’s mother, that while Stephen 
should possess the throne during his lifetime, 
Henry should be his successor. Stephen does not 
seem to have attached much importance to this 
arrangement, regarding it, no doubt, as an in- 
fringement of the rights of his children derived 
through their mother, and he therefore proposed, 
as already stated, that his son Eustace should be 
crowned as his successor by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But Stephen had forfeited the favour 
of the clergy by standing up against them for the 
rights of the crown. Besides, the Archbishop was 
aware that by crowning Eustace, he would, in all 
likelihood, involve England in civil war, and that 
the consequences might be most injurious to him- 
self personally. And judging from the compara- 
tively early deaths of Stephen’s two sons, and on 
other grounds, it may be assumed that they 
had not been possessed of vigorous constitutions. 
In short, the whole circumstances seem to have 
been highly favourable to Henry IL, and he 
accordingly became King of England on the death 
of Stephen without any opposition, though Ste- 
phen’s children, as descendants of the ancient 
Saxon line, had the better right. 
Henry Kixcovr. 





THE POSTAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Our cousins in Great Britain and other portions 
of the world cannot see the great importance of 
putting the names of the State, county, and post 
office upon the kind, interesting letters they would 
send us. They often send such, but, by neglect- 
ing some of these important conditions, their 
letters fail of reaching us, and the blame—spiced, 
I fear, sometimes with profane and impolite 
expletives—is cast upon the post office, post 
masters, &c.—in fact, upon all but the really 
guilty ones. 

In the American Union there are now thirty- 
eight States and eleven Territories. While the 
State of New York has about 3,000 post offices, 
little Delaware has 101, and Rhode Island 103 ; 
Alaska Territory, recently purchased from Russia, 
has 4, Arizona T. 35, Colorado T. 171 (or had a 
few days since), and so on over that immense 
country between the Mississippi and Pacific 
Ocean. It is the intention of our Government 
that the same name shall not occur twice in the 
list of post offices in the same State or Territory, 
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and so has it been with our States in giving 
names to counties. In the new settlements of 
this country names have been usually adopted for 
localities by the new settlers and emigrants by a 
sort of general consent, and as the result of 
caprice, whim, or accident. There are very many 
places all over this country bearing local names— 
names not known in any statute, but very likely 
better known than the true one in the particular 
locality. These “nick-names” are sometimes 
given by ignorant, illiterate people for the true 
names—are often seen on letters written here, and 
sometimes upon foreign letters. These local names, 
being outside of and unknown to law, are some- 
times duplicated and even triplicated in the same 
State. This shows why the names of counties 
should be given. The fact that most of the States 
have many of the same names for counties fur- 
nishes a reason why the name of the State should 
always be given. Without the name of the State 
or Territory, the chances are very few that the 
letter will ever be received, unless addressed to 
one of our larger cities. When a letter arrives in 
the State or Territory, however new or unsettled, 
the names and locations of its counties will be 
known, and when within the county, the post 
office, or even the “nick-name” or local name, 
will be known. Thus, with the post office, county, 
and State given plainly, letters will seldom mis- 
carry. 

It may gratify curiosity to give a few instances 
of the number of post offices in this country 
bearing the same names :—Washington, 28, and, 
with a suffix, 13 more ; Jefferson, 20, and, with a 
suffix, 19 more ; Adams, 10, and, with a suffix, 30 
more; Addison, 8; Akron, 8; Albany, 15; 
Albion, 14 ; Alexander, 8 ; Alexandria, 12 ; Alta, 
4; Alto, 5; Alton, 10; Amboy, 5; Amherst, 8 ; 
Antioch, 12 ; Utica, 14; and so on through the 
alphabet. If by these facts I shall induce greater 
care in addressing letters intended for the United 
States, and, as a consequence, there shall be less 
tears, sorrow, or cursing, my object will be accom- 
plished. M. M. J. 

Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 

P.S.—The oddity of the names of post offices in 
the United States has been the death of divers 
Englishmen, who have killed themselves laugh- 
ing. Take a few in the State of California 
Midway, Drytown, Fiddletown, Lovelock, Yankee 
Hill, Angel’s Camp, Big Trees, Copperopolis, 
Jenny Lind, Musquito Gulch, Point of Timber, 
Happy Camp, Fair Play, Grizzly Flats, Slippery 
Ford, Big Creek, Gas Jet, Mad River, Lone 





Pine, Black Bear, Uncle Sam, Zem Zem, Susan- 
ville, Omega, Yankee Jim’s, Peach Tree, School 
House Station, Fir Cap, Port Wine, Horsetown, 
Two Rocks, Twenty-six Mile House, Hay Fork. 











Francis Tuynne, one of the continuers of 
Holinshed’s Chronicle and the animadverter on 
Speght’s Chaucer, wrote a small volume of Emblemes 
and Epigrams, dated a.p. 1600, of which the MS. 
is now in Lord Ellesmere’s library. His married 
life was not a happy one, and I quote two of his 
epigrams, which show it. A wife, he says, is best 
when she’s dead; and marriage is happy only 
when the husband is deaf, and the wife blind :— 

“ EPIGRAMS. 
“ (Bridgewater House MS.) 
“When a wife is badd, worse, and worst. 
When she is good, better, and beste. 
‘* My frend, yf that my Iudgement do not fayle, 

as one well taught by longe experience skill, 

thy wife allwaies is but a needefull ill, 

and beste is bad, thoughe faire she beare her saile ; 

but vsd not well, she worser is to thee, 

but worst of all, when best she seemes to bee. 

“Thy wife is good when shee forsakes this light, 

and yealdes by force to natures destinie : 

she better is, (thow livinge,) yf she die ; 

but best, when she doth soonest take her flight ; 

for soe to thee thine ease shee doth restore, 

which soonest hadd, doth comforte thee the more. 

“ Mariage. 
** Deepe witted menn b’ experience haue contrived, 

that mariage, good and quiet is, ech hower, 

where the mans heringe organs are deprived 

of their right vse and sound receyving power, 

and where is seeléd vp the womans percing sights, 

that she maie not behould her husbands sweet delights. 
** For since nattire hath made that sex most fraile, 

and subiect to tormenting Ielousie, 

ypon ech guiltles signe they will not fayle, 

their loving husbands to suspecte falselie : 

yet if she could not see, but were by nature blinde, 

such fonde conceites she would not harbor in her minde. 
** And if suspected manne were dombe to heere 

the Iealous brawles of his vnquiet wife, 

ech would embrace and hould the other deere, 

wherbye they might obtayne a quict life ; 

without which rare effects, swete mariage is a hell ; 

but linkéd with these guiftes, doth Paradice excell.” 

This quotation is from my forthcoming re-edition 
of Francis Thynne’s Animadversions for the Early 
English Text and Chaucer Societies. 

F, J. Furnivatt. 


Moorr’s “ Memoirs or Suerimpan.”—In the 
Memoirs of the Life of R. B. Sheridan, Lond., 
Longman, 1825, quarto, at p. 574, an article is 
quoted from the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lxxi. 
ge with reference to a song set to music by 

r. Thomas Wright, the well-known organist of 
Stockton-on-Tees. The title of the song is “Think 
not, my love,” which Sheridan was accused of 
having plagiarized. 

Moore seems to have seen the accusation of 
plagiarism, but, unfortunately, not the refutation 
in the succeeding number of the Gent. Mag., 
13th Nov., 1801, p. 984, where will be found a 
letter from Mrs. Wright stating that the song in 
question was taken from Ritson’s Unglish Songs, 
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and was, in fact, written by Sheridan. Though 
this rectification comes rather late in the day—just 
half a century has elapsed—those of your readers 
who have Moore’s Memoirs may like to make a 
note of this, and also that Mr. Thomas Wright 
was not, and never was, organist at “ Newcastle,” 
but only at Stockton. And for the benefit of my 
old friend the Musical Standard, I may add that 
Mr. Thomas Wright died while on a professional 
visit at Wycliffe Rectory on the 24th, and was 
buried in Norton Churchyard on the 29th Nov., 
1829. He did not, as stated in the Gent. May., 
die on Ist Dec. A notice of him will be found in 
the Dictionary of Musicians, 1824, Richmond’s 
Local Records of Stockton, and Heavisides’s Annals 
of Stockton, 1865, p. 87. 

While on rectifications, and having above men- 
tioned Mrs. Wright, I may observe as to Mrs. 
Wright’s Marvellous Pleasant Love Story, Heavi- 
sides, at p. 87, has the following :—“ When these 
volumes were published they created a great sensa- 
tion at Stockton, as some young ladies residing in 
the town were satirized in them under the title of 
the Misses Fizgigs.” Mr. Heavisides should have 
said “were supposed to be satirized.” The im- 
putation of personal satire was a malicious fiction, 
which occasioned the authoress sad and bitter un- 
happiness in after years. She intended no per- 
sonality whatever. I make this statement on the 
authority of her son, Mr. T. G. Wright. 

Otraar Hams. 


Opentne or THe Bopy or Kine James L— 
The following extract from a letter addressed by 
Mr. William Neve to Sir Thomas Hollonde, 
April 15, 1625, contains an account of the surgical 
examination of the body of James I., and is from 
the Harleian MSS., vol. 383 :— 

** The king’s body was, about the 29th of March, dis- 
embowelled, and his heart was found to be great but 
soft, his liver fresh as a young man’s; one of his kidneys 
very good, but the other shrunk so little as they could 
hardly find it, wherein there was two stones; his lights 
and gall black, judged to proceed of melancholy; the 
suture of his head so strong as they could hardly break 
it open with a chissel and a saw, and so full of brains as 
they could not, upon the opening, keep them from 
spilling, a great mark of his infinite judgement. His 
bowels were presently put into a leaden vessel and 
buried; his body embalmed, and remained there* until 
the 4th of April; it came from there close in a black 
velvet coach, and by torch-light, thereto being allowed 
300 dozen. Yesternight, between nine and ten of the 
clock, it was conveyed through Smithfield, Holbourne, 
Chancery Lane, so to Denmark House, in this manner :— 
First, the guards ; secondly, gentlemen, esquires, knights, 
&c. ; then pensioners, then trumpets, then heralds, then 
the body, then the lords in coaches—the prince first, 
most of them meeting the body at Wood's Close ; then 
of others in coaches, about 120, which would have been 
more, had not the weather been extreme. The body 





* Theobalds, ty | the property of Lord Bur- 
leigh, and exchanged by hi 
James I. for Hatfield. 


s son Sir Robert ‘Cecil with 





was, by the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, carried into 
the withdrawing-chamber to the privy-chamber, wherein 
is an effigie to be laid on a bed of honour and there 
reposed. The privy-chamber is also fringed with velvet, 
the presence-chamber with cloth, and the guard- 
chamber with bays. ll state observed there by the 
servants, as if the king were living.” 
H. A. Kewnnepy. 
Junior United Service Club. 


“Wuar.ine”: R, tae Doe’s Letrer.— 


“In my father’s time, says Fuller in one of his medi- 
tations, there was a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Joseph Mede), a native of Carlton in Leicestershire, 
where the people thorow some occult cause are troubled 
with a wharling in their throats, so that they cannot 
plainly pronounce the letter r. This scholar, being 
conscious of his infirmity, made a Latin oration of the 
usual expected length without an r therein ; and yet did 
he not only select words fit for his mouth, easy for pro- 
nunciation, but also as pure and expressive for significa- 
tion, to shew that men might speak without being 
beholden to the dog’s letter.”—Cited in Bailey’s Life of 


E. H. A. 


Fuller, p. 375. 

TicHBORNE.—Speaking of the beneficence of 
Godfrey de Lucy, Bishop of Winchester, temp. 
Richard I., Milner says :— 

“Of these measures the most useful to this city and 
the neighbouring country was his restoring the naviga- 
tion of the river Itchen, not only from the port of 
Northam (the old Southampton) as far as Winchester, 
but also to the very head of that river in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alresford,” &c. 


To which he adds the following note :— 

“ At the head of this water the ancient family of 
Tichborne, before the Conquest, had their habitation, 
and thence their denomination by construction of De 
Yichingborne (or of the Itching river) into Tichborne.”— 
Milner, Hist. of Winchester, 3rd edition, vol. i. p. 173. 

G. We. we 


Queen Mary’s Porm.—In the Harl. MSS. 787, 
fol. 44, is a curious poem stated to have been 
written by Mary Queen of Scots ; it is headed as 
follows :— 

‘‘The copye of a Poeme composed by Mary Qu: of 
Scotts when she was in loue w” Earle Bothwell, & 
found in a little Trunke of his w” diuers other L* (all 
written w'" her owne hand) at Edenburgh Castle. The 
Trunke was garnished in diners places of it w™ a great 
F & a crowne ouer it, &c. In memory of her first 
Husb" ffrancis y* 2°.” 

The poem consists of twelve stanzas, commencing 
thus :— 
“ © Dieux ayez de moy compassion, 

Et in enseigner quelle preuue certain, 

Je puis donner qui ne luy semble uain, 

De mon Amour et ferme affection, 

Las n’est il pas ja en possession, 

Du —_ du ceeur qui ne refuse peine, 

Ny deshonneur en la uie incertaine?” Kc. 

On fol. 43 of this MS. is “ A copye of ye Con- 
tract for marriage made between y* Queen & 
E. Bothwell.” 

“Memorand™. This Contract was made April 5 win 
8 weekes after the murder of y* Kinge who was 8 
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ffebr y° 10 before. Alsoe it was made 7 dayes before E. 
Bothwell was acquitted by judgment (such as it was) 
from ye s* murder, and before any sentence of Diuorce, or 
suite begun for it was not till Apr. y° 26 as appeares by 
ye Recordes,” &c. 

Has this MS. been published entire ? 

W. Wryters, F.R.H.S. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


An rnterestinc MS. Boox.—I have been 
shown a curious and interesting little book in 
manuscript, which has been in the family of the 
present owner (himself a Jew) for more than a 
century, and is a translation of a work written in 
very remote antiquity. The title is as follows :— 

“The Jews’ Catechism, containing the Thirteen 
Articles of the Jewish Religion, formerly translated out 
of Hebrew, with a Prefatory Discourse against Atheism. 
= by me, David de Castro, in Dublin this 4th March, 

ami. 

The book consists of forty-four 8vo. pages, 
neatly and closely written, and of these pages five 
are devoted to the above-named preface, thirty- 
eight to the Catechism, which consists of a dia- 
logue between a master and a scholar, and one to 
a prayer for the prosperity of King George and the 
royal family. The first sentence of the preface is 
as under :— 

“Seeing with a bleeding heart the miseries that we 
are involved in by the wickedness, depravity, and vitious- 
ness of the present age, and youth being like a tender 
=, which produceth according to the care taken of it, 

am fir’d with zeal for the reprinting of this edition, it 
being very useful for the education of youth, and to 
initiate them into the knowledge of God and the laws of 

. It was originally writ in Hebrew by Rabby 
Abm. Jagel, by the title of Good Advice or Doctrine, 
translated into Latin by the learned Ludovicus de Cam- 
peigne de Veil, and thence into English in 1680, by the 
title of the Jews’ Catechism.” 

Can any of your readers give me information 
about this work? Has it ever been printed? and 
if so, where are copies to be seen or obtained ? and 
what is their value? What is known of Rabby 
Jagel ? and what would be the best mode of ascer- 
taining the value of the MS. described? Dr. 
Benisch has pronounced that no such catechism is 
known among Jews of the present day. 

F. H. Meaey. 

Chelmsford. 


An Otp Sona.— 


“When some sad swain shall teach the grove 
Ambition is no cure for love.” 


These lines occur in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


“Sir Walter Scott refers in them to an old song, en- 
titled ‘My sheep I’ve neglected, I’ve lost my sheep- 
hook—music by Dr. Arne.’” 


Can any correspondent give any information 
about this old song, or furnish a copy of the 
words ? c i 


Tue Wownprovs Fuiirrinec or THE KIRK OF 
our Buiest Lapy or Lavureto.— 

“The Kirk of Laureto was a caumber of the house of 
the Blest Virgin neir Jerusalem, in the towne of Nazaret, 
in whilk she was borne and teende up and greeted by 
the Angel, and thairin also conceaved and nourisht her 
sonne Jeshus whill he was twalle zear aud. This 
caumber, efter the Ascensione of our B. Saviour, was by 
the Apostles Hallowed and made a Kirk in honor of our 
B. Ledy, and 8. Luke framed a pictur to her vary Likness 
thair zit to be seine. It was haunted with mucale devo- 
tione by the folke of the lande, whar it steid als lang as 
they were Catholiks. Bot whan they foseckte the 
Christen fath and went efter the errour of Mahomet, the 
Angels tooket and sat it in Sclavonia by a toune nemmed 
Flumen, whar net being honored as it sould, they trans- 
ported it over sea to a wood in the bounds of Recanati, 
belonginge to a noble dame called Laureta, frae whom it 
take it nem of B. Ledy of Laureto, thence agen for 
cause of many theifries to a hill of twa Brothers in the 
same Bounds, and lastly, for theire striving for the gifts 
and oblations, to the high road neir by whar it zit stands 
mervellous for mirakels, and above ground wichout 
foundatione, wharat the indwellers of the toune of 
Recanati, wha caum oft to see it, meikle wondring bigged 
a great wallabout it. Zit caude ne man tel wherefrae it 
cam first, whill in the zeir 1296 the B. V. in sleipe 
revelled it to a helly devote man, and he telled it to 
divers of authority.” 

Where can this legend be met with? I have 
copied it from a manuscript. Is it the one gene- 
rally received ? Grorce Mackey. 


Warter.oo BripcE.— 
“‘Concerning Waterloo Bridge. A bridge over this 
part of the Thames was repeatedly suggested during the 
last century, but no actual preparation to carry it into 
effect was made till 1806, when Mr. Dodd procured an 
Act of Parliament, and gave the present site, plan, and 
dimensions of the bridge; but, in consequence of some 
disagreement with the committee, he was superseded by 
Mr. Rennie, who completed this noble structure. It was 
commenced llth October, 1811, and was finished 18th 
June, 1817,on the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 
when the Prince Regent, the Duke of Wellington, and 
other distinguished persons were present at the opening. 
Its length within the abutments is 1,242 feet; its width 
within the balustrades is 42 feet; and the span of each 
arch, of which there are nine, is 120 feet.”— Weekly 
Dispatch. 
If this statement is correct, Mr. Dodd is the de- 
signer of the bridge, although Mr. Rennie’s name 
alone is associated with it. Any particulars on 
the subject would be interesting. 

GerorceE ELLIs. 
St. John’s Wood. 


39, EversrieLp Piace, Hastixes.—Can any 
one tell me why Eversfield Place at Hastings has 
no No. 39? I have inquired more than once at 





and Miss Seward, in her Letters, vol. vi., writes :-— 





Hastings, and have never been able to learn the 
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reason, and I believe that a great many of the 
residents are quite unaware of the fact. It was 
brought to my notice about eleven years ago when 
I was staying at No. 48, Eversfield Place, and a 
friend who came down to see me for a few days 
went out one morning before breakfast, and came 
in announcing his discovery. There are sixty-six 
houses, but, as there is no No. 39,* of course the 
last house is numbered 67. 

The only guess I can make is, that they began 
to aumber at both ends, and that it had been 
supposed there were sixty-seven houses instead of 
sixty-six. There is no trace of two houses having 
been thrown into one. I believe it is considered 
somewhat of a joke at Hastings to give 39, Evers- 
field Place, as one’s address. F, CHance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Jewisn Puysiocromy.—In Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son’s Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians 
(Murray, 1854), vol. ii. page 198, there are some 
interesting remarks on the type of features belong- 
ing to the Jews of the East. It is said that the 
prominent nose is a mark of the Syrians, and not 
of the ancient or modern Jews of Juda; and 
that, if it is found in a Jew now living there, it is 
a proof of mixture with a Western family. The 
Jews of the East (it is said) often have red hair 
and blue eyes, with a nose of delicate form and 
nearly straight, and are quite unlike their brethren 
of Europe, and the children in modern Jerusalem 
have the pink and white complexions of Europeans. 
Are these statements confirmed by the observations 
of other travellers? Has any attempt been made to 
account for the difference in colour and type of 
features between the European and Oriental Jews ? 

J. C. Rust. 

The Vicarage, Soham, Cambridgeshire. 


“ DEFEAT OF THE Switzers.”—Where can this 
tune be found? It is mentioned, it seems, b 
Brantome in his account of Mdlle. de Limeuil. 
That lady had it played over and over again to her 
on the violin by her servant Julian :— 

“* Play it to me, Julian,’ she said, ‘and play on until 

you see me Sey dead ; and when you come to the words 
all’s gone, play it four or five times over, as dolefully 
as you can.’” 
Julian did so, and she accompanied with her voice. 
When they came to All’s gone, she repeated it 
twice, turned her head on the pillow, and said to 
her companions, “ All’s gone now, indeed,” and so 
expired. I have read that it is recorded by Vittorio 
Siri, though on what authority he gives it I know 
not, that Queen Elizabeth, when dying, sat on her 
bed with her eyes fixed on the ground and one of 
her fingers on her mouth, and that she listened 
with great delight to her musicians, whom she had 
sent for to play to her. The sounds seemed to 
ws a at Hastings very recently, and there is still no 
No. 39. 








soothe her, and she continued to listen to them to 
her very last gasp. C. A. Warp. 


M‘Kenziz Famity.—Can you give me any 
information concerning the family of M‘Kenzie? 
The particular member of that clan whose pedigree 
I wish to find is one James Elder, whose father 
took the name of Elder, “because,” I am told, 
“he was the head of the clan M‘Kenzie.” This 
James Elder (alias M‘Kenzie) married, in Bar- 
badoes, Elizabeth Thomas, sister of Mr. Lynch 
Thomas, and aunt of Sir John Thomas. He had 
by her thirteen children—ten sons, who all d.s.p. 
of fever in the West Indies, and three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, Margaret, married the Rev. 
William Garnett, Rector of St. Michael’s, Brid 
town, Barbadoes. If I may be allowed to mabe 
two queries at once, I should also like to know if 
Lynch Thomas was connected with the Thomases 
of Yapton, whose ancestor was colonel of the 
Barbadoes regiment. W. G. Taunton. 


Samuet B. Hatt is author of Poems, 1839, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. The author resided, I believe, 
for many years at Skipton in Craven, and died 
about eight years ago. What is the precise date 
of his death? 

“ Zappuira,” a tragedy, in three acts, 1792. 
Anon., published by Ridgway. Who is author? 
At the end of Modern Comedy, a dramatic piece 
published by Ridgway in 1792, the tragedy of 
Zapphira is advertised as by a nobleman. 

Scorr Hamintton.—Can any of your Belfast 
readers give me information regarding the author 
of Garibaldi, a drama, 1864: printed by J. 
Johnston, 24, High Street, Belfast? S. Hamilton 
is also author of Almomah and Sacred Dramas. 
What are the titles of his sacred dramas, and 
what is the date and place of their publication ? 

R. Ives. 


Tue 1250Tn Nicut !—In the new volume for 
1874 of the Almanach des Spectacles, published by 
M. Jouast in continuation of the 48 volumes issued 
irregularly between 1752 and 1815, p. 71, there is 
a statement that in October last Le sted de 
Mouton, a féerie by Martinville, attained its 
1250th performance at the Porte St. Martin 
theatre. Is there any instance on record of & 
piece having been played at one theatre over 1250 
times? J. BranpeR MATTHEWS. 

Lotos Club, New York. 


Buriep in CAMBRIC.— 


*« Lately at Taunton, far advanced in years, Mrs. Mary 
Davis, an eccentric character. In her will she ordered 


that the expenses of her funeral should not exceed 3004., 
but that she should be buried in cambric, and that her 
coffin should be made of mahogany. Her wishes were 
complied with.” 

I extract this obituary notice from the Monthly 
Museum, a Dublin periodical, commenced Oct., 
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18, Cyprianus, de Bono Patien., Optatus Milevitanus, 
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1813. Itis part of the addenda to the Monthly 
Register, vol. 1. p. 64, &c. My object is to ascer- 
tain if any of your correspondents can add to its 
value by saying what was the particular eccen- 
tricity and age of Mary Davis, and if there exists 
an earlier record of being “ buried in cambric.” 
I have searched the burial records and funeral 


customs embalmed in the valuable pages of 


“N. & Q.,” but find no allusion to “ cambric.” 
C. H. SrerHenson, 
Lilian Road, Barnes, Surrey. 


“Reiiquiz Antiqu& Urais Roma.”—Willany 
correspondent favour me with the probable value 
of the above work? It is a folio, in excellent con- 
dition, printed at the Hague, 1763, and bears the 
name of Bonaventura ab Overbeke on the title- 
page. The book contains about 150 fine full-page 
engravings of the public buildings, temples, baths, 
aqueducts, bridges, arches, columns, &c., of Rome, 
with descriptions, some in considerable detail, in 
Latin. W. &. 


Kingston. 


Jock or ArpEN.—Who was this hero of War- 
wickshire folk-lore? I have been told that his 
adventures are immortalized in chap-book form, 
but I never met with them. 

Joun Evans, tae NecroMANncer.—Can you 
refer me to contemporary accounts of this man ? 


C. E. B. 


“ JEsuITISsM AND Metuopism.”—Who was the 
authoress of this tale, published by Saunders & 
Otley in 1829? A new edition, condensed, polished, 
slightly altered, and with a different title, would 
in these days probably attract considerable notice. 

E. C. L. F. 


Tue Pustic Worsuie Act.—Whence, when, 
and how came Bishops and Archbishops to address 
candidates previous to and after laying on of hands 
in “The Order of Confirmation” of the Estab- 
lished Church? Is it not illegal for them to do 
so? Aaron Roperts, M.A. 

Carmarthen. 





Replies. 
“ITE MISSA EST.” 
(5™ §. iv. 209.) 

_The following extracts from well-known litur- 
gical authors will perhaps be the best reply to this 
question :— 

“Vox missa latina est, ac a mittendo dicta. Explosis 
enim placitis autumantium missz nomen hebraicum, 
grecum aut alterius idiomatis esse, latinum indubitatum 
stabilit post alios ementissimus Bona (Rer. Liturg. tom. 
i. pag. 3). Missa idem ac missio est, inquit laudatus 


auctor, sicut remissam pro remissione dicebant antiqui. 
Id offerunt Tertullianus, lib. iv. Advers. Marcion., cap. 








lib. i., aliique.”—Carli, Bibliotheca Liturgica, vol. ii. 
», 219. 

Pe Omnes prefati Aucteres” (Card. Bona, P. le Brun, 
Claude de Vert, and others) “adstruunt incruentum 
nove legis Sacrificium missam appellatum fuisse a 
Missione, seu dimissione Populi, et licentia discedendi.” 
—Merati, Observationes et Additiones ad Gavanti Com- 
mentarium, Pars i. n. v. 

The same author states that, though the words 
Ite missa est are said by Radulphus to have been 
introduced by Leo, they are of earlier origin, “cum 
et in Liturgia, que D. Petri nomine decoratur, 
necnon in aliis Liturgiis Orientalibus consimiles 
sepius legantur adstantium populorum dimis- 
siones” (Pars i. Tit. xiii.). 

“The Latin word missa is a contraction of missio, 
which signifies a dismissal or permission to depart as 
soon as the sacrifice is completed. Such abbreviations 
are not unusual with profane as well as ecclesiastical 
writers. 

“The origin of denominating the holy eucharistic 
sacrifice by the term Mass, or dismissal, arose from a 
ceremony which, in the earliest ages of the Church, was 
observed on two several occasions, and still continues to 
be practised once during its celebration. 

“ Immediately after the reading of the Gospel, and 
the delivery of the sermon by the bishop, the deacon 
turned about to the assembly, and in an elevated tone of 
voice admonished the different persons who composed it, 
that the initiated only might remain, and consequently 
the unbaptized and unbeliever were required to depart. 
coscecece As soon as the eucharistic sacrifice was ter- 
minated, the deacon proclaimed to the congregated 
faithful that they might withdraw. This he announced 
by a form of speech which to the present day remains in 
use—Ite missa est: “Go, leave is given to depart”; 
hence arose, in the earliest ages, amongst our venerable 
predecessors in the faith, a custom of denominating the 
second part of the sacred Liturgy, ‘the Mass of the 
Faithful.’ From this we gather that the whole of the 
Liturgy, or public service, was by the ancients compre- 
hended under two general divisions, to each of which 
they assigned a distinctive appellation. The first was 
termed the Mass of the Catechumens—‘ Missa Cate- 
chumenorum’; the second the Mass of the Faithful— 
* Missa Fidelium.’ ’—Rock’s Hierurgia, p. 209. 

In a note Dr. Rock gives the passages in Tertul- 
lian and St. Cyprian referred to above, in which they 
use the word remissa for remissio. C. J. E. 

Hendred House, Wantage. 


These words have no exceptional connexion 
with “the Latin mass,” but were in use in the 
Church from the earliest times. Missa = Missio, 
and is so used by classical writers ; e. g., Cicero, in 
his 5th Philippic, says, “ Legiones bello confecto 
missas fieri”; «ad Suetonius, in Caligula, 
“ Brevi missam fecit.” As employed by the Primi- 
tive Church, the word missa had a much wider 
signification than that conveyed by its English 
equivalent. It had then no special reference to 
the sacrament of the altar, but was used indiseri- 
minately of other parts of divine service. Cardinal 
Bona says (lib. i. c. i. § vi.) -— 

“ Missio autem in veteri ecclesia duplex erat ; una post 
evangelium ct ser » q catechumeni, infi- 
deles, pcenitentes, et alii, quibus vetitum erat sacramen- 
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torum participationi interesse, a diacono dimittebantur 
hac voce, ‘ Si quis est catechumenus, exeat foras’: vel ut 
dicit Gregorius, lib. ii. Dialog. c. xxiii., ‘Si quis non 
communicat, det locum’; et hec dicebatur ‘ missa,’ seu 
missio catechumenorum. Altera erat initiatorum, quum 
re divina peracta eos diaconus dimittebat dicens, ‘ Ite, 
missa est’; et hac ‘ missa fidelium’ vocabatur.” 

The dismissal in the ancient Church was of two 
kinds ; one after the Gospel and the sermon, when 
the catechumens (or candidates for baptism), un- 
believers, penitents, and others, who were pro- 
hibited a participation in the sacraments, were by 
the deacon dismissed with these words, “If any 
catechumen be present, let him withdraw ” ; or, as 
Gregory says, “ If any one does not communicate, 
let him give place”; and this was called the missa, 
or the dismissal of the catechumens. The other 
was of the initiated, whom, after the divine ordi- 
nance had been celebrated, the deacon dismissed 
with the words, “Ite, missa est,” and this was 
called missa fidelium, the dismissal of the faithful. 

Missa, no doubt, is the passive participle of 
mitto, agreeing, perhaps, with ecclesia in ellipse. 
The English then would be, “The assembly, as 
to your part in it, is dissolved.” 

Bingham says (Christian Antiq., vol. iv. p. 80, 
Svo. 15844 

“* Mabillon very judiciously remarks further, that the 
word missa has at least three significations. It some- 
times signifies ‘ the lessons,’ sometimes ‘the collects,’ or 
a ig and sometimes ‘the dismission of the people.’ 
And, indeed, the third sense is the original notation of 
the word. For missa is the same as muissio, and it was 
the form used in the Latin Church, /te, missa est, which 
answers to the Greek ‘ArohiecGe and Ilpoé\Oere, 
the solemn words used at the dismission of the catechu- 
mens first, and then of the whole assembly afterwards, 
at the end of their respective services. When the 
services at last took their names from these solemn dis- 
missions; the one being called missa catechumenorum, 
and the other missa fidelium ; neither of which ever 
signify more than the divine service at which the one or 


the other attended.” 
EpmMunp Tew, M.A. 


The meanings with which the word missa is 
used are thus expressed by Thomas Aquinas :— 

“Et propter hoc etiam missa nominatur; quia per 
angelum sacerdos preces ad Deum mittit, sicut populus 
per sacerdotem: vel quia Christus est hostia nobis 
missa a Deo: unde et in fine misse diaconus in festis 
diebus populum licentiat, dicens, ite, missa est, scilicet 
hostia ad Deum per angelum, ut scilicet sit Deo accepta.” 
—Summa, iii. q. 83, a. 4, ad. 9 

But in Suicer’s Thesaurus, s. v. awoAvors, there 
are several passages from Greek writers and 
Liturgies in which aroAvots, or aroAvots exxAn- 
owas, is shown to be the usual expression for the 
dismissal of the people from church or other 
assemblies, as amoAvois Geatpov; and so also 
from a Latin writer, Cassian, who died, as it is 
said, A.D. 448:—“Sed congregationis missam 
stans pre foribus prestolatur” (lib. iii. c. 7, de 
Canob. Instit.). 





Earlier than this, St. Ambrose, in the letter to 
his sister Marcellina (Ep. xx. § 4), has :-—“ Ego 
tamen mansi in munere, missam facere ccepi” ; 
where the Benedictine edition has a note that it 
“seems to be said of the sacrifice itself,’ and not 
of “the dismissal,” or there would be an “extremely 
improper use” of “ccepi” (Ed. Par., 1836, tom. 
iv. p. 267). 

The manner in which the transference of the 
word from the dismissal to the service itself took 
place has been thus stated :— 

“. . . Il est plus probable qu'il [le nom messe] vient 
du Latin missio, renvoi, parce qu’aprés les pri¢res et les 
instructions qui préc@dent l’oblation des dons sacrés, on 
renvoyoit, les catéchuménes et les pénitents: les fidéles 
seuls, que l’on supposoit dignes de participer au saint 
sacrifice, avoient droit détre témoins de la célébration. 
C’est l'étymologie que Saint Augustin, Saint Avit de 
Vienne, et Saint Isidore de Séville ont donné de ce terme. 
Par analogie, l’on a souvent donné le nom de messe & tous 
les offices du jour et de la nuit.”—Bergier, Dict. de Théol., 
s. v. “ Messe.” Par., 1863. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


This does not mean “Go, you are dismissed,” 
but “Go, mass is now going to be celebrated,” 
Low Latin missa, called in England messe or 
messeé, French, German, Danish, messe, Spanish 
misa, as “ celebrar o decir misa,” Italian messa or 
massa, &c. The words were addressed to the 
catechumens, who were dismissed before the cele- 
bration of high mass, E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


Probably missa is not here the name of the 
mass, but is equal to dimissio. D’ Arnis’ 
Dictionary of Base Latin. The English will then 
be, “Go, this is the dismissal.” 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


See 


Bexhill. 


At the end of the sacramental services, R.C., the 
priest says, “ Ite missa est” (concio—English, con- 
gregation or assembly—being understood). It is 
thus construed: “Go; the congregation is dis- 
missed.” In French it is translated, “ Allez, il y a 
permission de sortir.” '. RB. 


“ RIvLE ET RAFLE”: “NI RIF NI RAF” (55. 
iii. 129.)—Dr. E. C. Brewer gives “avoir rifle et 
rafle” as meaning “to have everything” ; but I 
much doubt, as apparently does also M. Gavs- 
sERoN, whether he has any authority for it, and 
whether rifle and rafle can be used in an affirmative 
sentence. Dr. Brewer seems to me to have 


evolved the phrase out of Cotgrave’s “on n’y & 
laissé ne rifle ne rafle, they have swept all away,” 
just as he probably made up his “il n’a laissé nt 
rif ni raf,” which is not found in modern French 
dictionaries, out of Cotgrave’s “il ne luy lairra 
[i.¢., laissera] rif ne raf, he will strip, reaue, or 
deprive him of all.” 


But because “ni rifle nt 
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rafle” means “nothing,” it by no means follows 


that “rifle et rafle” means “ everything.” 

The first of the above two phrases I also find in 
Littré (s.v. “Rafle”), who quotes the following, 
“ Pillez, rongez jusques aux os sans y laisser rifle ou 
rafle,” from Gerson, Harengue du Roi Charles VI., 
p. 18, and explains rafle in this phrase to mean a 
“ grappe de raisin qui n’a plus de grains,”* or the 
bare stalks of a bunch of grapes, which are worth 
nothing, so that rafle virtually equals nothing. 
Rafle is also written raffe and rape, and thus raf 
may well = rafle, and, indeed, Cotgrave defines 
rif in the phrase quoted as = rien. 

Littré identifies rafle in this sense with the Ital. 
rappa—cluster, and derives both from the Germ. 
Rappe (or Rapp), which has identically the same 
meaning as that given above to rafle.t He dis- 
sociates this rafle, therefore, from the much better 
known French word rafle, as in faire rafle=rafler, 
to make a clean sweep, to sweep away, and that 
there is a marked distinction is, I think, shown 
by the use of the verb faire with the one and the 
very different verb laisser with the other. This 
second rafle he connects with the Germ. raffen, 
to snatch up, sweep away. But even this rafle 
might, so it seems to me, have well come to mean 
“anything worthless,” for in faire rafle and rajler, as 
in the Germ. raffen, there is a notion of indiscrimi- 
nate snatching up or sweeping away, and where 
there is no discrimination in the selection, much 
that is worthless must be snatched up or swept 
away. Comp. the Germ. Raff-holz, which is used 
of small bits of wood picked up of trifling value, 
and our raff in riff-raff, defined by Webster 
“refuse, sweepings.” 

I have not considered rifle and rif, because it 
seems to me that they are the same words with the 
a altered into 7, as is so commonly seen in redupli- 
cation, as ¢.g. in riff-rafft just quoted. There is, 
however, the antiquated or old Fr. verb rifler—our 
to rifle, and Burguy derives it from a Low Germ. 
verb riffen—raffen, but which I do not find in this 
sense ; and this being so, the reduplication is all 
the more vivid, both the members having or seem- 
ing to have some meaning. I will refer the reader 
to my note on “ Zin-zan” (5 §. iii. 117), where I 
have spoken of the reduplication of words. 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Littré, in the history of the word rafle, gives 
two quotations with “rifle et rafle.” 1. When 
rafle is derived from the German Rappe, and 
* He gives as an example, “ Les oiseaux ont mangé tous 
les grains, il ne reste plus que la rafle.” 

+ The derivation of this German word is uncertain, 
and Schmitthenner refers it back to the Fr. répe = our 


rasp. 
1 The Anglo-Saxon explanations quoted from Dr. 
REWER are, I am afraid, somewhat mythical. I can 
find nothing like them in Bosworth. 


means “Pédoncule central ou axe d’une grappe, 
principalement d’une grappe de raisin ou d’s:n épi. 
Quelques uns disent raffe et d’autres rape :— 

“XvV° 8. ‘Pillez, rongez jusqu'aux os sans y laisser 
— ou raffle. —Gerson, Harengue au Roi Charles VI., 
p. 18. 

2. When rafle is derived from the Dutch 
“‘rappe, teigne,” and means “Nom donné dans 
quelques provinces & une maladie éruptive de la 
vache. On la nomme aussi échauboulure, rave ou 
feu :— 

“XvVe S. ‘Hélas! j’ai goute miseraigne, j'ai rifle et 
rafle et roigne et taigne, j’ai fievre lente et suis podagre.’ 
—Mir. de Ste. Genevieve.” 

“ Ni rif ni raf” is not mentioned by Littré. 

MaruiLpE VAN Eys. 


I refer M. Hexrt Gausseron to the Etudes de 
Philologie Comparée, par Francisque-Michel, 
Paris, Librairie de Firmin Didot Freres, 1856, 
p. 359 :— 

“Au XVII° siécle, quand quelqu’un voulait dire que 
Yon avait tout emporté, il disait qu’on n’avait laissé ni 
rif ni raf, ou ni rifle ni rafle; car Cotgrave et Oudin 
donnent les deux.” 

The Dict. of Phrase and Fable says :— 

“The French have the expression avoir rifle et rafle, 
whence . . . the phrase il n’avait laissé ni rif ni raf.” 

“ Hélas! j’ai goute miseraigne, 
J’ai rifle et rafle, et roigne et taigne.” 
Les Miracles de Ste. Geneviéve, p. 283. 
ixamples may be easily multiplied, but the article 
referred to above enters largely into the subject. 
E. Copnam BREWER. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


Eneciish Surnames: Books on SURNAMES 
(5% §, i, 262, 330, 352, 391, 470 ; ii. 157; iv. 189.) 
—Hisernicus writes a long letter, but, so far as 
I am concerned, my reply must be brief. 

(1.) I have already proved, in reply to VERITAS, 
that Fuller and Bowler in the old guilds —. 
sented two distinct occupations ; the fuller fulled 
cloth, the bowler made wooden dishes, The forms 
of registration are:—“ John le Bolur” (Hundred 
Rolls), or “ Adam le Bolour” (Writs of Parl.) ; 
atid, to keep to the same lists, “ Grigge le Fulur” 
(H. R.), or “ Matthew le Fullere” (W. of P.). 

(2.) Hisernicus says “ Bowler” has been cor- 
rupted into Bowdler. I am quite prepared to 
believe it. He then writes a long paragraph to 
show that, on the strength of a Kerry entry, 
“ John Fuller, alias Bowler,” we are not to suppose 
that originally these two names represented sepa- 
rate occupations. He adds with naive simplicity 
that there were two well-established families in 
Kerry, one named Fuller, the other Bowler. This 
statement explains the alias, although HipeRNicus 
does not seem to see it. An intermarriage, or 
an informal or irregular marriage, or one of a 
j hundred accidents or freaks, would cause the 
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alias. They are common in nearly all registers 
of the same period. That “ Bowler” and “Fuller” 
did not originally represent “ bowl-carving” and 
“cloth-cleansing,” because in a certain document 
of the sixteenth century, in Kerry, “ John Fuller” 
is met with bearing the alias of “ Bowler,” is a 
remarkable deduction indeed ! 

(3.) On this foundation Hinernicus makes the 
declaration that all the many hundred Fullers 
and Bowlers throughout England owe their names 
to one occupation. I was writing upon “ English 
surnames,” and he declares my statements false. 
To demonstrate the falsity he adduces “John 
Fuller, alias Bowler,” of Kerry. 

(4.) I will add nothing in reference to H1ner- 
nicus’s high-sounding platitudes about the need 
of “perseverance in research,” or his warning 
against “superficial examination,” or his quota- 
tion from Miiller, “Sound etymology has nothing 
to do with sound,” or his allusion to my “many 
misleading statements.” Let him learn the lesson 
such phrases should teach. C. W. Banrosiey. 


P.S.—What I can’t get over is this, that two 
men—Venritas (5" §, iii. 62) and Hipernicus 
—should conclude that an alias must neces- 
sarily prove the two names it links together to be 
etymologically or occupatively the same. 


Comets (5 §. iv. 146.)—Another illustration 
concerning the ills attending comets I have met 
with in Joshua Sylvester's translation of Du 
Bartas, his Divine Weekes and Workes, folio, 
1633, p. 33 :— 

“* There with long bloudy haire, a Blazing Star 

Threatens the World with Famin, Plague & War: 

To Princes, death: to Kingdoms, many crosses: 

To all Estates, inevitable Losses: 

To Heard-men, Rot : to Plough-men, hap-lesse Seasons: 

To Saylers, Storms : to Cities, civill Treasons.” 

Cu. Evxin Martuews. 

Codford St. Mary. 


Srr Henry Morean (5" §. iv. 89.)—There is 
much information respecting Sir Henry Morgan, 
the buccaneer, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1832. Sam, SHaw. 

Andover. 


Sprrtine Wurre (5 §. iv. 106.)—“ We’re all 
dry with drinking out,” says the song, and does 
not Falstaff rather mean “May I never -have 
another spree again”? When a man has had a 
drinking bout his mouth is dry, and his saliva 
white, and in the north of England he is ironically 
or reproachfully said to be “spitting feathers.” 
Gentlemen now-a-days do not keep discharging 
saliva as the lower orders do, but the men of 
Cambridge are to be congratulated if they none of 
them know what spitting white is. ze Bs 


THe Queen, THE Duxe or Lancaster (5% §, 
iv. 149.)—If the Queen’s health be drunk under 





the title of Duke of Lancaster, it is parallel to the 
celebrated exclamation of the Hungarian nobles, 
“ Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresa.” 

E. L. BLenKrysopr. 


GoLpsMITH oN THE Enciisu Drama (5* §, iii, 
41.)}—I should fully agree with all Mr. Wruie’s 
remarks on Goldsmith’s criticisms if I thought 
Goldsmith’s ridicule of Shakspeare was seriously 
meant ; but, when I remember George Primrose’s 
account of his own array of paradoxes intended to 
provoke adverse discussion, I cannot but think 
that Goldsmith was merely realizing that fiction 
when he decried Shakspeare’s plays and Homer's 
epic. The author of the Vicar of Wakefield and 
She Stoops to Conquer was surely not so insensible 
to the humour or the tenderness of the immortal 
dramatist. SB. X. 


Tuums Rives (5 §. iii. 249.)—In Chaucer's 
“story of Cambuscan bold,” we are told the knight 
from Araby and Inde— 

** Upon his thombe he had of gold a ring,” 
and also that Canace was to wear the ring on her 
thumb. Dr. Thomas Chalmers wore the ring of 
his great-great-great-grandfather, John Alexander, 
on his thumb. Witiiam Georce Brack. 


Cictspeo (5 §. iv. 89.)—I1 cavaliér servénte is 
not confined to Italy. He is not unknown in 
England. R. 8. Cuarnock, 

Paris. 


Sir R. Cuampers’s Sanskrit MSS. (5* S$. iv. 
188.)—-These MSS. were sold by auction by S. 
Leigh Sotheby on Wednesday, April 13, 1842, 
and three following days. W. H. A. 


Stenpoarps (5@ §, iv. 88, 136.)—The sign of 
the “ Silent Woman” seems to have been not very 
rare fifty years ago, and appears to have been of a 
satirical character. I remember such a sign at 
Pershore, in Worcestershire, where the lady is 
represented as asleep, on one side of a swinging 
board, and with a padlock on her lips on the 
other—the two only states, according to the 
satirical artist, in which a woman could be ex- 
pected to “ hold her tongue.” 

Wm. PEenceELLY. 

Torquay. 


Atpnazets, &c. (5 §. iv. 107.)—The tree 
alphabet attributed to the pen, and bearing the 
name, of Dioscorides, and which is set forth at 
p. 38 of the Arabic text, and p. 8 (not 38) of 
Hammer's translation of Ibn Wahshiyah’s work, 
entitled Shawk il mustiham fee maarufuti rumusz 
ilaklam, i.¢., “the long desired knowledge of 
occult alphabets,” can only be so denominated in 
honour of such a distinguished writer on the 
medicinal uses of plants, as neither in his Treatise 
on Materia Medica nor in the various comment- 
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aries is any allusion made to an alphabetical 
cipher invented by that eminent physician and 
philosopher. It is evident that this alphabet is 
not of Grecian, but of Oriental origin, as the letters 
follow each other in the Abjad (or arithmetical 
verse) order of the languages of the East ; the 
letters, as in the Greek alphabet, having different 
powers in succession from one to a thousand. 

Of the eighty alphabets enumerated in the work, 
the greater portion may be classed under the same 
category. The most common is the tree alphabet ; 
and some of the alphabets are used to this day, as 
ciphers, by Turks, Arabs, and Persians. 

The similarity of the tree alphabet to the Ogham 
of the ancient Irish is most curious and remark- 
able. In both, the letters are formed by lateral 
strokes from one to five, and never exceeding that 
number. In his Essay on the Irish Language, 
General Vallancey confidently asserts that the 
Ogham was introduced by the Pceni, or Cartha- 
ginians, derived through the Pheenician ; and the 
author of The Round Towers of Ireland (p. 140) 
considers the identity of its letters with the arrow- 
headed characters of Persepolis absolute and be- 
yond all question. The soundness of the opinions 
of these learned antiquarians is borne out and cor- 
roborated by two cuneiform inscriptions delineated 
in Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies of the 
Eastern World, vol. i. pp. 80-1, where the out- 
lines of the characters are traced out, and inter- 
mingled with the text in a manner the more 
clearly to show how the changes from the earlier, 
or rectilinear, to the later, or cuneiform, character, 
were developed, to which work the reader will be 
pleased to refer. Dioscorides, for the sake of dis- 
tinction surnamed Pedacius or Pedanius, might 
have visited in his travels, but whether he ever 
resided in, the island of Socotra (Dioscoridis Insula) 
is a question which we may search the pages of 
history in vain to solve. Born at Anazarba, in 
Cilicia Campestris, he is supposed by some to have 
lived in the first or second century of the Christian 
era, by others to have officiated as court physician 
to Antony and Cleopatra in Egypt. Ahmed Ali 
ibn Al Muktar, called Ibn Wahshiyah, flourished 
nearly 800 years later, having deposited his work 
in the library of the Khalif Abdolmalik, a.m. 214, 
A.D. 829. Wituiam Prarr. 

115, Piccadilly. 


“Gatore” (5% §, iv. 88.)—In answer to the 
question as to the meaning and derivation of the 
Irish word galore, the word means “ sufficiently.” 
In Irish and in Gaelic (by which is here meant 
Scotch Gaelic) adjectives are turned into adverbs 
by writing gu (to) before them, equivalent to the 
ly at the end of English adverbs. Leor is “ enough,” 
“ sufficient,” and gu leor is “ sufficiently.” From 
lor is the Latin plures, p prefixed. Your cor- 
respondent seems suspicious about the word in the 





way that a person inquiring about a stranger 
might say, Who is he? That the word is highly 
respectable is proved by the fact that from leor 
are derived pluralities, pluralist, &ec. 

Tnomas STRATTON. 


This is an English phonetic spelling of the Irish 
go leor. The latter is not a single word, but a 
phrase formed, as Irish adverbs commonly are, of 
go (to) and an adjective, leor. Leor means “plenti- 
ful,” “abundant”; as a substantive, “ plenty,” 
“ fullness,” “abundance”; and go leor means 
“ abundantly,” “in plenty.” 

Hammersmith. 


The Keltic adjective leor or lr signifies enough, 
and the adverb go leor or go lér, sufficiently, is 
formed from it by prefixing the particle go. 
O'Reilly, in his Irish Dictionary, also gives as a 
noun gléire, much, plenty. O'Donovan, in his 
supplement to this work, has the noun Jér, enough, 
and adduces as an example of its use, apparently 
from Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica (Leipzig, 1852), 
the words “dr lour-ni,” sufficientia nostra. Is 
there any affinity between this word lér and the 
lar in largus? RosERT J. C, Connony. 

Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


The following gleanings may help W. 8. :— 
Hutton, Tour to the Caves, &c. (1781), galloor= 
plenty (Eng. Dial. Soc., Series B. 1); Willan, 
West Riding Yorksh. (1811), gallore (from gillore, 
Irish)—great plenty (ibid. 2); Halliwell, galore= 
plenty (var. dial.); Jennings, Somersetsh., &c. (1869), 
glore=in plenty. The word galore=plenty is oc- 
casionally heard in East Cornwall. 

Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


The proper spelling is go leor. Leor (adj.) 
means “sufficient,” go leor (adv.) means “ suffici- 
ently.” Wma. R. Drennan. 

Manchester. 


Galore or gelore is derived by Jamieson, in his 
Scottish Dictionary, from Gael. go-leoir, signifyin 
“ plenty,” or “enough.” In the Irish ballad, Lil a 
Burlero (temp. Jas. 11.), the following lines occur, 
which show a third mode of spelling the word :— 

“ But see de Tyrconnel is now come ashore 
And we shall have commissions gillore.” 


A. W. PLEAcE. 


Pyrtuacoras (5 §. iii. 469.)— 

“Jamblichus’s Life of Phythagoras, or Pythagoric 
Life, accompanied by Fragments of the Ethical Writin; 
of certain Pythagoreans in the Doric Dialect, and a Col- 
lection of Pythagoric Sentences from Stobseus and 
Others.” 
This is the title of a book translated from the 
Greek by Thomas Taylor. There are also two 
German editions, one by Kuster and the other by 
Kiessling. 

This book, supplemented by Mr. Bridgman’s 
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translation of the Golden Sentences of Democrates 

and the Similitudes of Demophilus (1 vol. 12mo.), 

printed in 1804, will give all the Pythagoric sen- 

tences extant, except those of Sextus, most of 

which are spurious. E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


Pythagoras, I think, was not a writer. The 
Golden Verses have been attributed to him wrongly, 
and are probably the work of a disciple, Lysis. They 
were published with Hierocles’s Commentary, by 
Needham, Cambridge, 1709, 8vo. Orelli’s Opera 
Veterum Grecorum Sententiosa et Moralia, Leipzig, 
1819-1821, 2 vols. 8vo., contains fragments attri- 
buted to the first followers of Pythagoras. The 
biographies of this philosopher by Porphyrios, Jam- 
blicus, and an anonymous author, have been edited 
by Kiessling, 1815-1816, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Henri GAvssERon. 


It is believed that Pythagoras did not commit 
his doctrines and theories to writing, but confined 
himself to oral instruction, like the great moral 
teacher Socrates. At all events, no writings of 
his seem to have survived him. For the little 
which is known of the personal history of the first 
“ philosopher,” Smith’s Dictionary of Biography 
may be consulted ; for his philosophy, some History 
of Ancient Philosophy, as Ritter’s. 

J. H. L. Oakey. 


“Penny ” or “ Peny” (5% §. iii. 148, 336 ; iv. 
113.)—Mr. Sotty has misunderstood me. If I 
remember, CurHBERT Beper’s query was not which 
was the correct way of spelling “penny,” but why 
the Oxford Prayer Books spelt it “peny”; to 
which I replied by pointing out that the Sealed 
Books, our standard, had “ peny” ; but whether 
or not I am right about the question, in calling 
“ peny ” “correct,” I simply meant correct for our 
Prayer Book, though no doubt I should have 
expressed myself more clearly. As to the spelling 
of the original A.-S. word, I am not competent to 


say anything. Cnaries F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
xhill. 


Heser (5" §. iv. 205.)—Mr. Macray’s quota- 
tion is of sufficient interest to bear our being 
reminded of it. His inference, however, is entirely 
antiquated. It has been shown many years since 
that such a miscellaneous collection as Heber’s 
would not in the present day be at all the sort of 
thing the nation should urchase, at least not for 
the ‘British Museum. ibraries must be pur- 
chased systematically to be thoroughly useful. 
Although I do not agree with wholesale purchase 
of big libraries for the British Museum, I do think 
that something should be done to stop up the vast 
gaps there are in the present catalogue. I could 

ive hundreds of instances of works published 
uring the present century. OtrHar Hamsr. 





“WITH A RAN, DAN, DAN” (5 S. iv. 189,)}— 
The following is the chorus of a very old hunting 
song, which gives a somewhat different reading of 
the above :— 

“With a hip, hip, hip, and a hey ! 

All on that merry, merry morn, 

With a ran, tan, tan, and a chevy, chevy, chen, 
And away went the royal dogs ! 

With my doodley umpty day and my bugle horn, 
Fal de ral, de ral dal, fal de ral de ray, 

As through the woods we ran, brave boys, 

As through the woods we ran ! ” 

By the way, why is a boat for two oars and a 
pair of sculls called a “randan”? 

J. Asupy-STerry. 


A German Grammar (5 §. iv. 209.)—I think 
the German lesson-book required by H. H. M. B. 
is— 

“ Easy Poems with Interlinear Translations, and Illus- 
trated by Notes and Tables chiefly Etymological. By A. 
Sonnenschein and J. 8. Stallybrass. London, David 
Nutt, 270, Strand, 1857.” 

It forms No. 1 of Sonnenschein’s German for the 
English, but I do not know if a No. 2 has ap- 
peared ; I think not. VIGoRN. 

Clent, Stourbridge. 

[See page 260.] 

LeeisLaTor-Comeprans (5% §. iv. 6.)—Mr. W. 
S. Andrews, now a lecturer on American humour, 
and formerly an actor playing low-comedy busi- 
ness and characters (Gravedigger in Hamlet, and 
Lord Dundreary to the Asa Trenchard of Mr. J. 
S. Clarke, among other parts), was a member of 
the New York Legislature a few years back. He 
took pride in signing the roll “W. S. Andrews, 
comedian,” because, as he told me, he was the first 
actor who had ever been elected to the Assembly. 

Mr. Wm. F. Cody, well known as the scout, 
Buffalo Bill, plays in various blood-and-thunder 
Indian dramas. He is, or has been, a member of 
a territorial legislature. 

J. Branper MAtrTHews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


VaLuE or Money (5" §. iv. 169, 216.)— 
J. T. F. should also consult Bishop Fleetwood’s 
Chronicon Preciosum, and the Rev. R. Ruding’s 
Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain. 

Henry W. HeEnrReY. 


Tue Hummine-tor (5% §. iv. 209.)—In reply 
to the query made by your correspondent Mr. HEr- 
BERT RANDOLPH on the humming of the humming- 
top, it will be well, in the first place, to state dis- 
tinctly the facts of the case. The top is furnished 
with a small aperture, sometimes bounded by a 
sharp bevelled edge. One side of this edge being 
pushed, by the rotation of the top, against the 
external air, cuts it, and catches up into the hollow 
of the toy the part “cut off.” Nev. as the top 


was previously full of air, this extra quantity 
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compresses the portion nearest the aperture ; the 

condensed condenses other portions more 
remote, and then dilates, establishing both within 
and without the toy a series of “sound-waves” 
(just like those produced by any other wind in- 
strument). The sound is augmented by resonance, 
and modified by the vibrations of the top itself. 
To the unscientific it may be useful to add, that 
the “ catching up” of the air “ cut off” corresponds 
exactly to the “ puff of breath” blown into a wind 
instrument by the player thereon. 

Now for the cry and timbre of the top. The 
sound uttered differs considerably in pitch and 
tone between its first and last gyrations. There is 
first a shriek, which relapses into a steady murmur, 
and the murmur pots ceases as the top begins 
to stagger to its fall. 

The first gyrations produce the loudest shriek, 
because the top then takes a wider range and dis- 
turbs more air. The steady hum of what is called 
the top’s “sleep” arises from the great rapidity 
and steadiness of its rotatory movement at this 
period, when the vibrations follow so quickly upon 
each other that they produce on the ear the im- 
pression of one monotonous, unbroken sound. As 
the top staggers, its motion becomes more slow, 
and the aperture can no longer cut the air with 
the same precision ; at this time, therefore, the 
sound becomes more and more feeble, as the sound 
of a wind instrument when an unskilful player 
attempts to make it speak. The sound becomes 
more and more feeble, till at last the top falls. 

In the explanation given above, no notice has 
been taken of the sound produced by the simple 
gyrations of the top common to this toy and the 
“peg-top,” but of course this must be added. It 
would be almost needless to say that the mere act 
of spinning disturbs the equilibrium of the air in 
some measure ; but this disturbance is increased 
by the small inequalities of the top, which lash the 
air with a succession of little shocks. When the 
gyrations are slow, as they always are towards the 
“ fall,” the disturbance is not sufficiently violent to 
produce audible sounds. 

E. CospHam Brewer, 

Lavant, Chichester. Author of Guide to Science. 

Gray’s “Evecy” in Iranian anp Latin (5 
8. iii. 265, 393.)—Two Italian versions are now 
before me. One is “ Elegia Inglese di Tommaso 
Gray in Cimitero Campestre, trasportata in 
Verso Italiano del Giuseppe Torelli, Veronese. 
Parma, nel Regal Palazzo, mpccxcitt., co’ Tipi 

oniani,” giving English on left and Italian on 
right hand page. The other (also 4to.) is, “ Tra- 
duzione della stessa Elegia Inglese dell’ abate 
Michele Cesarotti,” in blank verse ; and the hand- 
some volume also includes a Latin version, 
“Thomz Gray Elegia in Sepulchreto Rustico con- 
scripta Latinis Versibus Reddita a Joanne Costa.” 








Another Latin version (also 4to.) is before me, 
“Elegia Scripta in Sepulchreto Rustico Latine 
Reddita a J. Wright. London, veneunt apud 
T. Lewis, in vico dicto, Russell St., et B. White, 
Fleet St., wpcctxxxvi.” Another 4to., in English, 
seems to be the first edition :—“ An Elegy Wrote 
in a Country Church Yard. London, printed for 
R. Dodsley in Pall Mall, and sold by M. Cooper 
in Paternoster Row, 1751. [Price Sixpence.]” 
Este. 


Birmingham. 


“Branv-New” (5% §. iv. 24, 72.)—In the 
Poems of the Rev. Josiah Relph, of Sebergham, 
the earliest writer in the Cumberland dialect, who 
died 1743, is one entitled “A Brand New Ballat.” 
This must have been more than twenty years 
before the instance quoted from Ross by O. W. T., 
who asks for any earlier. The word is still in use, 
and is understood, though the sound of d may not 
always be heard,\to mean—as Jamieson, Atkinson, 
and Ferguson agree—new, from the fire; from the 
marking-iron. 

Brant, or brent, also here means steep, lofty. A 
brent brow, whether used of a face or a landscape, 
means a high, not a smooth, one—Jamieson and 
Ferguson. Brattr, O. Norse, steep. 

Braw is a Scottish and Border word, always 
meaning fine. The same authorities connect it 
with brave. 

The three words are here well known, and quite 
distinct. M. P. 

Cumberland. 


Mitton AND SprensEr’s UsE oF THE WorpD 
“Cnarm” (5" §. iv. 25, 118.)—As a further 
instance of Spenser’s use of this word, the follow- 
ing passage, in the fifth book of the Faerie Queen 
(canto ix. xiii.), should not be overlooked :— 

** Like as the fouler on his guilefull pype 

Charmes to the birds full many a pleasant lay, 
That they the whiles may take lesse heedie keepe 
How ke his nets doth for their ruine lay.” 


R. J. C. Connouty, Clk. 


Rathangan. 


Tue “Seven Communes” or Vicenza (5% §. 
iv. 68, 117, 158.)—To the indications already 
given upon this subject the following may be 
added :— 

“Schmeller. Ueber die Cimbern der Sieben Commu- 
nen. 1838.” 

“Kohl. Monatsblatter zur Ergiinzung der Augsburger 
Aligemeinen Zeitung (not the articles mentioned in my 
former letter). Oct., ay 480.” 

“Berkmann. Ueber die Cimbern. Vienna, 1848.” 

eB. 


Tue Bisnors’ Brsre (5* §. iii. 347 ; iv. 159.)— 
Collet, in his Relics of Literature, gives the sub- 
joined tolerably full list of the gs A transla- 
tors of Archbishop Parker’s Bible. Your corre- 
spondent B. E. N, will observe that the name of 
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the translator of the Psalms is said to be Thomas 
Beron :— 

“Dr. Wm. Alley, Bishop of Exeter, the Pentateuch ; 
Dr. Richard Davies, Bishop of St. David's, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth ; Dr. Edwin Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, 
lst and 2nd Books of Samuel, Ist and 2nd Books of 
Kings, lst and 2nd Books of Chronicles; Dr. Andrew 
Peerson, Prebend of Canterbury, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Job; Thomas Beron, Prebend of Canterbury, the Book 
of Psalms; A. P. C., the Book of Proverbs; Dr. Andrew 
Perne, Dean of Ely, Ecclesiastes, and the Ballet of 
Ballets of Solomon; Dr. Robert Horne, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations ; Thomas 
Cole, of Lincolnshire, one of the Geneva translators, 
Ezekiel, Daniel ; Dr. Edmund Grindal, Bishop of London, 
all the lesser Prophets; Dr. John Parkhurst, ae of 
Norwich, Apocrypha; Dr. Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely, 
the four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles; Dr. 
Edmund Guest, Bishop of Chester, the Epistle to the 
Ro s; Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster, 
First Epistle to the Corinthians.—The rest of the trans- 
lators are unknown, nor are there any initials prefixed 
to any of the remaining books.” 

H. A. Kewyepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


“CAYENNE” orn “Kyan”? (558. iv. 67, 155.) 
—It is spelt “Kyan” in Roman capitals on the 
silver label, temp. George III., belonging to a cruet- 
stand of mine. W. J. Beryuarp Smita. 

Temple. 


Grants AND GIANTESSES (5 S. iii. 469, 520 ; 
iv. 132.)\—In a series of interesting papers on 
“Round about Bradford,” now appearing in the 
Bradford Observer, from the pen of Mr. W. Cud- 
worth, and in the article on Eccleshill, July 15, 
1875, is the following sentence :— 

“Strolling down the bank the most noteworthy item 
we learn is that many of the houses belonged to the 


Greaves family, the present representative being a youth 
7 ft. 6 in. in height.” 


S. Rayner. 


Lytxe in Westminster Appry (5" §. iv. 105, 
196.)—It is only fair to the dead editor of Lord 
Chesterfield’s Characters, 12mo., 1777, to observe 
that he did not publish the note about the Earl of 
Bath as being written by Lord Chesterfield. In 
the copy of his note printed, ante, p. 105, 
the first two lines of the editor’s note have been 
left out; they are :—“ One instance, if he had 
known it,the characterizer might not have thought 
beneath his notice.” If Lord Chesterfield did 
know of it, it was one of those scandalous in- 
stances of avarice “ which I forbear to mention.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Avumusses (5" §. iv. 89, 175.)—The following, 
from Madame de Sévigné’s Letters (I cannot now 

uote chapter and verse), throws some light on the 

imensions of the sacred article :— 

“Le Comte d’Estrées conte, qu’'en son Voyage de 
Guinnée il se trouvoit parmi des Chrétiens; il y trouva 
une Eglise; il y trouva vingt Chanoines négres,—tout 





nus, avec de bonnets carrés, et une aumusse au bras 

gauche, qui chantoient les | ges de Dieu. I! vous 

prie de refléchir & cette rencontre, et de ne croire pas 

qu'ils eussent Ja moindre Surplis; car ils etoient comme 

— on sort du ventre de sa mére, et noirs comme des 
iables. 





Qurvis. 


The fur Almuce or Amesse (not to be con- 
founded with the linen “ Amice”), from which 
our canons’ scarves are possibly derived, was not 
the badge of any “monastic order,” but of secular 
canons ; see Pugin’s Glossary, s. v. . F : 

Winterton, Brigg. 


Exizasetn Hamirton (4% §. xi. 522 ; xii. 55, 
133, 216; 5% S. iv. 178.)—The Biographical 
Dictionary, 1816, and the London Catalogue, 
1800-1827, both attribute Education; or,a Journal 
of Errors, to Emma Hamilton. Probably, how- 
ever, the writer referred to by Mr. Epwarps has 
seen the book, which I could not find at the 
British Museum when I wrote before. My queries 
as to Ann and Emma Hamilton are still unanswered. 
I am obliged to Mr. Curistrie for his useful note 
on p. 174. OtpHar Hamst. 


Tue PassaGE OF THE ISRAELITES THROUGH 
THE Rep Sea (5" §. iii. 347 ; iv. 30, 98, 216.)— 
The evidence, if such a word may be used, for the 
supposition that Pharaoh escaped alive, may be 
thus stated :— 

Historic evidence: Manetho, in Josephus, 
Against Apion, i. 15, whose words, as they are 
translated in Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 71, 
Lond., 1828, are :— 

“ After the departure of this nation of shepherds to 
Jerusalem, Tethmosis, the King of Egypt, whe drove 
them out, reigned twenty-five years and four 
months, and then died; after him his son Chebron took 
the government into his hands for thirteen years.” 

Rabbinic : translated from Gilb. Gardmyn, De 
Vita et Morte Mosis, iibri tres, p. 275, Par., 1629: 

“They commonly assert, however, that Pharaoh was 
delivered. Sepher Haiaschar:—‘ And they all were 
drowned, nor was there a survivor to a single one, with 
the exception of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, who confessed 
to God, and escaped by the assistance of an angel whom 
God sent, who delivered him from danger, and placed 
him, when restored to earth, in the city of Nineveh, 
where he long reigned.’” 

Calmet, in his Commentary, on Exodus xiv., 
treats of these statements. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Beret Boxes (5% §. iii. 461; iv. 57.)—Betel 
is a creeper, the leaves of which are used by the 
natives of many Eastern countries as components 
of an aromatic preparation for chewing. The word 
Betel is used as signifying the whole preparation, 
which is thus referred to in the Sanscrit version of 
the Hitopadésa, book iii. fable 9:— 

“ Betel is pungent, bitter, spicy, sweet, alkaline, 
astringent or carminative, a destroyer of phlegm, a ver- 
mifuge, a sweetener of the breath, an ornament of the 
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mouth, a remover of impurities, and a kindler of the 
flame of love. 0, friend, these thirteen properties of 
betel are hard to be met with, even in heaven.” 

As a matter of fact, betel is neither a “ sweetener 
of the breath ” nor “an ornament of the mouth ”; 
its scent is very unpleasant to Europeans, and it 
destroys the teeth. C. C. G 

Galle. 


“Eartu To Eartnu” (5 §, iii. 148, 394; iv. 
99.)\—The fact of the Barons of Roslin being 
buried “in complete steel,” as Shakspeare has it, 
is alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel :— 

“Seemed all on fire, that proud chapelle 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, 
Each baron for his sable shroud 
Clad in his iron panoply.” 

Upon this, see the notes appended to the poem, 
and also Chambers’s Book of Days. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Sprotborough, near Doncaster. 


Tantivies (5" §. iv. 128, 196.)—I havea curious 
little book bearing this title :— 

“The Reformer’s Doom; or, an Amazing and Season- 

able Letter from Vtopia, directed to the Man in the 
Moon, &c. Presented to the Consideration of all the 
Tantivy Lads and Lasses in Vrope, by a True Son of the 
Church of England. 12mo. Printed for John Dunton 
at the Raven, 1683.” 
The book purports to be “an arraignment, tryal, 
and condemnation of all those grand and bitter 
enemies which disturb the Christian world” ; 
and in forming its juries for this purpose, all classes 
of the community pass in review and receive their 
meed of praise or censure. 

Under “The Tryal of Mr. Hot-spur, the Con- 
stable,” evidence is given that he belongs to a race 
of Tantivies, who, the clerk affirms, “have main- 
tained and taught that there is no God, and so no 
heed may be taken of religion.” Among the many 

uaint cuts and characters exhibited in the book, 
there is the effigy and description of a “Tantivee 
Parson, a plain country vicar, that proclaimed by 
the redness of his nose he did oftener go into 
the alehouse than the pulpit,” who offers himself 
and his followers—a lot, by their professions and 
appearance, savouring rather of the Conventicle 
than the Church—to be upon the quest for the 
trial of Sir John Fraud. Being interrogated as to 
their qualifications, the parson guarantees their 
competency, and that, with himself, they are just 
the parties needed to put down the disturbers of 
the kingdom; but in the summoning officer's 
reply we have the author's description of the Tan- 
tivies of 1683. “You are too brief,” says he to the 
parson, “for you are a fellow that raiseth up new 
schisms and heresies and divisions among your 
people, and the world was never in quiet, devotion, 
neighbourhood ; and hospitality never flourished 
in this land since such upstart boys and shittle- 








witted fools became of the ministry ; you preach 
Faith, and say that doing of alms is Papistry ; but 
you have taught so long Fides solum justificat, 
that you have preached good works quite out of 
your parish ; a poor man shall as soon break his 
neck as his fast at a rich man’s door.” 

Old Sam. Wesley supplied many odd things for 
the press of his brother-in-law, John Dunton; 
may this have been one intended for the million 
to warn them against these Low Church Tantivies ? 


J. O. 


Lonpon Atmawnacs (5 §, iv. 81, 139, 214.)— 
Of these there is one, of which I have a copy, that 
is rendered curious not only by its age, but also 
because of its small size. This little volume 
measures two and a quarter inches by one and a 
quarter, is bound in morocco gilt, and contains 
thirteen pages. On the title-page is the City coat, 
with “London Almanack for the Year of our 
Lord 1775” around the shield ; beneath which 
“The Almanack explained. Note that under the 
Title of every Month is the Change of the Moon, 
& every Month contains three Columns: 1. Days 
of the Month. 2. Saints’ Days, &c. 3. The Time 
of High Water at London Bridge. Printed for the 
Company of Stationers.” Facing this is a wood- 
cut of the river, and overleaf another occupying 
both the sides, and having over it “ Adelphi 
Buildings.” The next page has a view of some 
edifice, and on the opposite one, headed by the 
heraldic bearings of the Company of Stationers, is 
a list of feast days, &e. Then comes the calendar, 
arranged as before mentioned ; after which there 
is “ A Table of Kings’ & Queens’ Reigns,” ending 
with George IIL, “whom God preserve.” Next 
comes an account of the “ Lord Mayors & Sheriffs 
from the year 1752 to the year 1775.” Then a 
“List of Holidays kept at the Exchequer, Bank, 
Stamp & Excise Offices, Custom House, East 
India & South ‘Sea Houses, in 1775,” with the 
note, “No Holiday at the Custom House on 
Feb. 28, Apr. 19, Aug. 1, and Sep. 2.” On the 
last page is a table giving the full weights of the 
gold and silver coins then current, to which is 
added another giving the lowest weights at which 
the gold pieces could be legally tendered for their 
nominal value, between which two there geems to 
have been a difference allowed of one grain in the 
guinea, and of half a grain in the half guinea. 

J. Youna, Jun. 


Owthorne. 


Prizst’s Bett, or “Tine-Tana” (5% §, iv. 
188.)—I read Mr. Nortu’s query respecting these 





small bells, which ase not uncommonly met with 
in Derbyshire belfries, on the day that I was cor- 
recting the proof of my account of Eckington 
Church (Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire), and 
the following extract may be of some service to 
him :— 
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“ There is also in the bell-chamber a small bell, much 
resembling a sanctus bell, but in this instance it bears 
the date 1737, and the initials B. H. F. It seems probable 
that it originally served the Catholic purpose of a sanctus 
bell, but was recast at the date above mentioned, and 
placed in its present locality to be used as a service bell. 
At the time of the Reformation, the use of all bells 
during service time was strictly prohibited with the ex- 
ception of ‘sermon bells,’ which were allowed to be 
rung for a few minutes before the sermon, thus affording 
proof that in those days it was no unusual thing for part 
of the congregation to attend only to hear the sermon, 
or, what is perhaps more important, to leave before it 
commenced. Many of the sanctus bells were then re- 
moved from their position over the gable of the nave, 
and were placed in the belfry to serve for sermon bells.” 

Derbyshire belfries afford several instances of 
recast sanctus bells of a date much nearer to the 
Reformation than that at Eckington, and, though 
now disused, they are generally known by the name 
of sermon bells. The index volume of the Parker 
Society’s publications will refer Mr. Norrn to 
several of the injunctions respecting bells. 

J. Cuaries Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


Many of the churches in this neighbourhood 
retain the niches or arcades wherein the small bell 
was formerly hung, in such a situation that its 
rope fell in proximity to the officiating priests, so 
that an attendant could ring it at the precise 
moment that these words were uttered, “ Sancte, 
sancte, sancte, Domine Deus Sabaoth.” “Then,” 
as I once heard a Roman Catholic clergyman say 
in his sermon, “did the bell denote everywhere 
the same holy mysteries. The ploughman stopped 
his team to lean on his plough, the artificer laid 
aside his tool, and the housewife paused amidst 
the threads of her distaff to join the Church in a 
common offering of prayer and praise.” At pre- 
sent I only know one sanctus bell remaining in 
its ancient site, namely, at Idbury, on the border 
of Gloucestershire, though another has, in recent 
times, been restored to its arcade at Bloxham, and 
is used to call worshippers to a daily service. That 
the modern use of ringing, the ting-tang, just be- 
fore the commencement of service, has prevailed 
for at least two centuries, is evidenced by a 
couplet in Hudibras :— 

“ Hypocrisy, that thriving’st calling, 
The only saint’s bell that rings all in.” 
From the tower of my own parish church, Rector 
Duckworth (the author of Tintinnalogia) removed 
the small bell towards the close of the seventeenth 
century to make it a school bell. Nearly ten 
years ago I gave a new one, for which I was freely 
charged with several isms, but it is regularly used 
now, acquiesced in, and approved. 
Witiiam Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


TursacomBe (5" §. iii. 449; iv. 31, 213.)}— 
Since my query respecting the early history of 





Ilfracombe was inserted, I have had the pleasure 
(through the kindness of the Rev. J. M. Chanter, 
M.A.) of examining the old register of the parish, 
The book, which is of parchment and an oblong 
folio, is in very good condition, except that here 
and there the writing is completely obliterated 
through damp. The entries commence on March 
15, 1567, and the illuminated title-page runs 
thus :— 

“The Register booke of the Parishe Churche of Iiard- 
combe, wherein is written christninges, weddinges, and 
burienges, 1602. The firste parte contais the christ- 
ninges from the yere 1567. The second containes the 
marriages from the same yere 1567. The af = 
containes the Buriengs from the same yere 1567. Noate 
the yere of our Lorde God beginnethe alwais the five 
and twentieth daie of Marche. George Milton sen. wrote 
this Register book in yere of our Lord, 1602.” 

The first thirty-five years are, therefore, copied 
from some older register, and are written in a very 
clerkly and legible hand. From 1602 the entries 
are made by the vicar, and each year is signed by 
the vicar and churchwardens. In 1655 the follow- 
ing heading occurs, “A register, according to the 
late acts of Parliament, of all the Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths win the Parish of Ilfordcombe from 
September, 1653, thence following” ; while at the 
end of 1678 is the following note, “The Burialls 
henceforth are registred in a pticular Book, accord- 
ing to act of Parliament for Burying in Woollen 
only.” After this note there nevertheless occur 
several entries of burial even so late as 1691. The 
transcriber of the early part of the register was 
a scrivener by profession, and the following two 
entries (among others) may be of interest :—Birth, 
“19 May, 1601, George sonne of George Milton, 
Hujus Libri Scriptor”; death, “10 Feby. 1601 
[qy. 1602], Alice wife of George Milton, Scriv.” 
On Feb. 2, 1634, the burial is registered of 
“* Maathew Pickering filius populi,” and on July 15, 
1643, that of “Humfry Snow poore man,” an 
inmate, I presume, of the old almshouse. Under 
date August 21, 1644, is the following historic 
entry :— 

Peter Harris 

John Skinner, Sen. 

Thomas Latchford 

Thomas Knight 

John Estway 

Robert Estway 

Nathaneel Moule 

John Skinner, Jun. 

John Davis 

William Davis 

Flourence —— J 
In 1645 the death is registered of “a strange 
Welch woman shot by a souldier,” and in 1653 
that of “an Irish woman’s child—borne in our 
towne and buried.” Among the burials in 1657 
is the following entry :—“ Elizabeth, the wife of 
Mr. Leonard Prince, minister and vicar of this 
prsh of Ilfordcombe, dyed the 25th of September, 
1657”; Leonard Prince, father of the author of 


+ Slain in fight to-day. 
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The Worthies, was Vicar of Ilfracombe from 1652 
to 1662. There are in the register numberless 
entries such as the following :—“ Thomas Steven, 
of Appledore, cast up dead by sea.” But I have 
already on too much of your space. 
Any further references to books dealing with the 
= 4 history of Ilfracombe will be very acceptable 
to 8S. Dewar Lewin. 


Prince, in his Worthies of Devon, uses Ilford 
Combe and Ilfarcombe. I have found one instance 
of the former and six of the latter. Fifty years 
ago, sea-faring men were wont to call it Elford- 
combe (probably a mispronunciation of Ilford- 
combe), and not unfrequently Combe—the latter 
an abridgment of the former merely, and not as 
signifying the Combe of North Devon. 

Witiiam PENGELLY. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Shakespeare's “ King Edward the Third,” absurdly 
called and scandalously treated as a “ Doubtful 
Play.” An Indignation Pamphlet, &. By 
Alexander Teetgen, Self-Justified Shakespeare, 
the Subtlest of Authors. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Arrer reading Mr. Payne Collier’s calm judgment 

on King Edward the Third, in which he finds the 

undoubted hand of Shakspeare, this pamphlet 
comes upon one like a succession of hurricanes, 
roaring thunder and flashing lightning. The 
writer ridicules and anathematizes all persons who 
do not believe that every word of this old play is 

Shakspeare’s. His enthusiasm is so highly pitched 

that it might sometimes pass for satire. He quotes 

a few lines, to which he adds this sort of comment : 

“These things drop from Shakespeare like plumes 

from the pinions of an archangel in his flight 

through heaven before God!” Among witnesses 
in proof of his own views, Mr. Teetgen cites Ort- 
lepp, who held Timon to be “the best thing Shake- 
speare ever wrote.” And, after quoting three 
lines from a speech of Warwick’s, the enthusiast 
exclaims, “May we not cry, Shakespeare, by 

G—d?” It is a pity this indignation pamphlet 

is not in a form to be bound up with Mr. Payne 

Collier’s reprint. 


William Roye’s Dialogue between a Christian 
Father and his Stubborn Son. (Vienna, Karl 
Gerrold, jun.) 

Tus is a reprint, edited by Adolf Wolf, from a 

unique copy in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

The editor gives a brief but clear view of Roye, 

who worked for More and with Tyndal. The for- 

mer said of him that he had wit enough to make 
men stark mad. The date is 1527, and the 
fatherly advice is as valuable now as ever. 








OTHELLO anD Samprero.—The following is from the 
Atheneum of Sept. 18 :—“ Was Shakspeare indebted for 











any part of the conception of Othello to the story of 
Sampiero, the famous Corsican leader? I do not re- 
member to have seen the idea suggested in any of the 
works which treat of Shakspeare’s plots, but the hint 
was thrown out more than a century ago by the anony- 
mous writer of a paper in Dodsley’s Musewm, when 
replying to some of Rymer’s criticisms upon this drama. 
He said (in substance), why this continual cry about the 
unnaturalness of Othello when there is evidence from 
real life that a brave soldier, whose character resembled 
in many points that which Shakspeare has given to the 
Moor, being placed in similar circumstances of terrible 
perplexity, behaved almost exactly as Othello is repre- 
sented to have done? 

“ There is some resemblance between the careers of 
Sampiero and Othello. Sampiero, or, as the name is 
more correctly written, San Pietro di Bastelica, was an 
Italian adventurer in the service of France, who had 
arrived at high distinction by conduct and valour, and 
he had married, against the wish of all her relatives, the 
beautiful Corsican heiress, Vanina d’Ornano. After 
much active service during the civil wars of France, he 
became the principal leader of the Corsican revolt against 
Genoa, and is allowed by all the historians of the period 
to have been a man of considerable military genius. 
Thuanus calls him ‘ vir bello impiger et animo invictus.’ 
In 1563 Sampiero, leaving his wife in France, went to 
Constantinople to beg assistance for the Corsicans from 
the Turks. During this absence his Genoese enemies 
are said to have tampered with some servants of his 
wife’s household, and caused a report to reach Constanti- 
nople that she was living on too intimate terms with his 
secretary, Antonio. Immediately returning to France, 
Sampiero came up with his wife at Aix, and after a 
scene which all accounts agree to have been characterized 
on his part bya strange mixture of passionate tenderness 
and brutal ferocity, and on hers by gentle uncomplaining 
submission, he asked pardon upon his knees for the deed 
he was about to commit, and deliberately strangled her 
with her handkerchief. It is proper to add, that there 
is in existence another version of the affair, in which the 
cause of Vanina’s fate is attributed to her husband’s 
indignation at some secret advances which she had made 
to the Genoese Government for the purpose of obtaining 
his pardon, thus excluding altogether the motive of 
jealousy. 

“ Although wanting in several important points of 
resemblance, this story comes much nearer to the mur- 
der-scene of the drama than that of the tale in the 
Hecatommithi. Cinthio’s Moor has degenerated before 
the catastrophe into a — and cowardly ruffian, who 
permits or rather hires Iago to kill Desdemona in her 
own bed-room, and, after seeing her beaten to death 
with a stocking filled with sand, helps the murderer to 
break her skull and pull down the ceiling upon the 
mangled body, in order that their villainy may appear 
the effect of accident. 

“This Sampiero tragedy made so great a noise in 
Europe that it is almost impossible to believe that Shak- 
speare would be unacquainted with it. But in order to 
estimate the nature of any possible influence upon 
Othello, it is necessary that we should have the story 
before us in the precise form in which it was known to 
his contemporaries. Can any of your readers point this 
out? In recent times the history of Sampiero has been 
investigated by M. Arrighi, in the Histoire de Sampiero, 
published at Bastia in 1842,and by M. Du Casse in his 
work entitled Les Trois Maréchaux d’Ornano; but in 
neither of these books is there the slightest reference to 
original authorities. The same complaint also may be 
made of several older writers who have told the story, 
as the Chevalier de Mailly (Histoire de la République de 
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Génes, 1696), and the Abbé de Germanes (Révolutions de 
Corse, 1771). A crime of so striking a character, and 
one appealing so much to popular sympathies, would, no 
doubt, be recorded in some contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary narrative. C. Ex.iot Browne.” 

Tue Benepictines.—The measure of wine allowed to 
the brethren was more liberal than is stated, ante, 
p. 240. There was no prescribed measure for the healthy 
gave moderation, to adhere to which was not the universal 
practice. “Licet legamus,” says the Rule of St. Benedict, 
“‘yvinum omnino Monachorum non esse, sed quia nostris 
temporibus id Monachis persuaderi non potest, saltem 
vel hoc consentiamus, ut non usque ad satietatem 
bibamus sed parcius.” It was to the weak in health 
that the “ hemina” was allowed. The translator of the 
Latin text in Mr. Washbourn’s edition interprets this as 
“one pint of wine.” Our esteemed correspondent, the 
Rev. Epmuvunp Tew, writes, in correction of the trans- 
lation which we followed, “The hemina is the half of a 
sextarius—a pint”; and he adds, “ What Benedict says 
of the four sorts of monks had been said before by St. 
Jerome, from whom he is simply quoting,” but without 
acknowledgment. 

Doctor Bucnuer, who is revising the Bibliographical 
Appendix to his edition of Lessing’s play, Minna von 
Barnhelm, writes :—“ Mr. William Taylor, of Norwich, 
mentions, in his Historic Survey of German Literature, 
an ‘elegant version’ of Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, 
which was made by ‘ Richard Harvey’ under the title 
of Love and Honour. I have hitherto in vain made 
researches for a copy of that English translation. Can 
any of your learned correspondents give me some infor- 
mation concerning it? Has the version mentioned by 
the literary historian of Norwich actually been published 
under the title of Love and Honour, or is it perchance 
the same which was published in 1799, being entitled 
The School for Honour, or the Chance of War?” 

A CoNTRIBUTION TO THE CENTENARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
—In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1774, p. 238, John 
Tice is said to have died in that year at Hagley, aged 
125. By the parish register he appears to have been 98. 
The report adds that a brother of his died at Kidder- 
minster about twenty years before that, aged 102, prob- 
ably an equal exaggeration; but the Kidderminster 
register does not give the age. LYTTELTON. 


Mr. Briscor, F.R.H.8., principal librarian of the 
Nottingham Free Public Libraries, will publish, in the 
course of a day or two, a small volume on Nottingham- 
shire folk-lore, entitled Nottinghamshire Facts and 
Fictions. 


Plotices to Correspondents. 


H. H. M. B. (“A German Grammar,” 5'" 8. iv. 209, 254.) 
—Mnr. W. 8. SonnenscHuErn writes as follows :—“ I am con- 
vinced H. H. M. B. refers to the book by my father, 
Mr. Sonnenschein. It wry originally ten years ago. 
A second edition was published lately, now a third is in 
the press, and will be published by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate, Covent Garden. The best means | can 
afford H. H. M. B. of identifying the book are that 
several excellent ‘etymological trees’ are brought into 
the work in the form of plates.” 

On the other hand, ANDREANUS says that ‘‘ The follow- 
ing is the title of the book H. H. M. B. inquires for, 
* New Guide to German Conversation ; containing an 
Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words, similar 
in Orthography or Sound, and of the same Meaning in 
both Languages, with Exercises, a Classical Vocabulary 
of Words in Frequent Use, Familiar Phrases and Dia- 
logues, a Sketch of German Literature, Idiomatic 





Expressions, Proverbs, &c., and a Synopsis of G * 
Grammar. By L. Pylodet.’ 18mo., 2s. 6¢d., Macmillag) 
& Co.” 

Ar. Ma.—The boldness of Latimer’s politics in the” 
pulpit is appropriately illustrated by a passage in the” 
first sermon he preached before the young King Edwarg” 
VI. “Oh! what a plague were it that a strange king) 
of a strange land and astrange religion should reign over, 
us! God keep sucha king from us. Well; the Kingg 
Grace hath sisters, my Lady Mary and my . 
Elizabeth, which, by succession and course, are ig 
heritance to the crown, who if they should marry with, 
strangers, what should ensue? God knoweth ! 

God grant (if they so do, whereby strange religion 
cometh in) that they never come to coursing or succeed. 
ing.” 

“ Loss or Question ” (Casus Questionis. )—We lai 
quoted from Mr. H. T. Riley's Dictionary of Latin and 
Greek Quotations that gentleman’s definition of the | 
phrase, and the probability of its being alluded to ing 
passage in Measure for Measure, ii. 4:— 

*‘ As I subscribe not that nor any other 
Sut in the loss of question.” 
An old correspondent (H. E. B.) reminds us that he had 
given his exposition of “ Loss of Question ” long before, 
namely, in “‘ N, & Q.,” 1" S. vi. 217. 

R. 8. C. (Paris.)—Moore, in his version of the Odes of 
Anacreon, has noted the similitude between the thoughts | 
in the ode, EIS TO AEIN TINEIN, and those in the | 
lines in Shakspeare’s Timon of Athens, iv. 3, beginning, 
“T’ll example you with thievery.” 

“Tue Rosin aND THE WREN” (5% 8. iv. 238.— 
** Sweet robin,” &c., is by George Washington D 
Bishop of New Jersey, and is printed in Mrs. Alex 3 
Sunday Poetry. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

WAveERLEY.—There is an Order of the Imperial 
Portrait in Persia. It is conferred only on the initiative 
of the Shah. No minister has the right or privilege to 7 
make any suggestion on the subject. 

GreystEr.—* Pretty Fanny’s way.”—See Parnell’s 
Elegy to an Old Beauty. The Irish song is in every 
good collection of such pieces. 

Font 1n YOULGREAVE Cuurncn, Dersysnirre: ERRa- 
tumM.—In the quotation from Paley’s Baptismal Fe 
in my note, p. 212, for “ Pitsford, Derbyshire,” 
Pitsford, Northamptonshire. Epmunp B, Ferrey, 

Morro Wantep.—Zeta asks if any of our numerous % 
readers can suggest a motto for the fireplace of a dining- 
room. 

ADELPHOs.— 

“ Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 
Prior, lenry and Emma. 

li. S. F. (“ Right Angle”) is requested to forward his 
name and address. 

Cc. A. H.—&—“ and, per se and.” 

J. Owxn.—A full stop at the end is quite sufficient. 

S. M. Dracu.—Forwarded to Mrs. Burton. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The) 
Editor” —Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 4 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return coms 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but — 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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